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PREFACE. 

This little volume has already — in the serial form of 
its first publication — been subjected to some amount of 
public criticism and, it is satisfactory to know, has 
passed the ordeal, on the whole, with safety. Readers 
of it in that form will have discovered for themselves how 
far the design of its promoters, which is here briefly 
summed up, has been worthily fulfilled, 

A mere uniformity of doctrine will by no means be 
found in these pages. Even direct contradiction may, 
here and there, be discernable. Nevertheless, a general 
one-ness of purpose binds the writers together — that 
they are seekers after Truth, Their own individual 
opinions on various matters are, without doubt, suffi- 
ciently definite ; but they endeavour to keep their minds 
free from prejudice against the acceptance of any others. 
While deprecating to the utmost instability of judg- 
ment and protesting, with all sincerity, against 
expressions of crude or hasty thought, it is yet true 
that these writers, not only make no attempt to secure a 
mere consistency of doctrine one with another, but, 
individually, do not bind themselves by creed, article 
or oath always to maintain the same theory of Truth 
which is theirs at present. Whatever seems to them 
most Truth-like is to them, for Ihe time being, most 
true. Free-Thought, in the best sense, is essentially 
** inconsistent.'*^ Truth itself is eternal and unchanging 
but men's discernment of it varies from age to age and 
from year to year. The only worthy consistency is 
to Truth, not to the theories concerning it. 

To some, freedom of speech means little more than 
the right to say what one likes, and an organ of free 
speech is a mere miscellaneous collection of differing 
opinion. If every one has his say, it is supposed that, in 
some rough fashion, a sort of average of the whole may 



be taken to represent the high water mark of Truth. 
The design of the present work is somewhat different. 
No attempt is here made to collect diverse opinions 
about Vaccination, the Permissive Bill or other so- 
called ^^ burning^ ^ questions of the day. But each 
contributor, as far as in him lies, endeavours either to 
throw some light on underlying principles of life 
and conduct or to read the movements of the world by 
such knowledge of those principles as already exists. 
It is not by variety of doctrine but by thoroughness of 
investigation that any real progress can be made. 

Finally, it is hoped that nowhere has that due 
respect which all men should have one. to another 
been forgotten. Instead of denying, disproving 
or condemning, the attempt here is made to dis- 
cover aud affirm. The vision of Truth to man is 
so partial that there is no excuse for contempt for 
anyone's opinion. Rather, it is necessary to receive 
and sift whatever offers with becoming care, not 
for the sake of showing what a heap of dross it 
contains, but in order to find and save any grain 
of genuine metal there may be. Nor is it com- 
petent even for the wisest to declare that his 
brother is wrong, — at most he may only point out 
wherein he differs. Personal humility in the pre- 
sence of man's ignorance and the infinitude of God, 
and an universal charity of Thought, Speech and 
Deed towards all men, is the right attitude for 
the Truth seeker. 

In this spirit then, of openness to Truth, of a 
recognition of the supremacy of Principles over 
doctrine and of due respect to the thought and 
judgr/ient of others, these Papers for the Times 
are written. Though to the discerning reader, 
much falling short of this high standard will, in 
all likelihood, be only too apparent, it is hoped that, 
generally, the aim and purpose will be abundantly 
manifested. 
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STRAY THOUGHTS OF FAITH IN TRUE 

RELIGION. 

Strange indeed would it be, if in the infinite 
Kosmos, we could not find an endless series of 
dark and unfathomable problems ; but far more 
strange is it to see men, otherwise able, good and 
true, ever ready to sit in judgment on the supposed 
defedls of natural dispensation. 

The order of Nature, is to the Christian mind, 
the Providence of God ; and while this is ever 
charadlerised by light and shade ; the Christian 
may well in moods of faithful retrospedlion, chide 
himself for moments of faithless anxiety and distrust. 

The perturbations and compensations, so ad- 
miringly traced in the starry depths of infinity ; are 
not one tittle more securely provided for, than the 
compensations of the moral world. 

In the progress of knowledge and in the rising 
scale of humanity, we may make allowances for 
Atheistic as well as Christian excressences of 
thought ; but no shafts of ridicule, or argument- 
ative effort, can in any way impugn the solid 
realities of the Christian life; because, judged of 
fairly, in its essentials it is the life of mankind. 

Nor would it be difficult to show, that this life is 
really a life of Faith. 

Let us suppose that the astronomer, after tra- 
cing many perturbations, and their corresponding 
compensations, at length comes upon one of such 
extended operation, that its cycle of reaftion, and 
resolution into the general harmony, might require 
a period of many thousand years. A Buchner or 
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a Bradlaugh might perhaps say in this case, It is 
true that many smaller cycles of disturbance have 
been traced but why should I believe that this 
large one may not end in confusion or disaster ? 
We have seen so many defedls, and such male- 
volent blundering in our globe, therefore why should 
we think better of the universe ? Besides faith is 
no part of our creed and we only believe in what 
we can see and prove ! 

But ecledlically condoning such aberrations of 
human thought and intelledlual conceit ; when we 
fairly estimate the amount of learning and mental 
discipline necessary to make an eminent astron- 
omer, what other conclusion can we come to than 
that ** The undevout astronomer is mad." 

Let us consult the physiologist, and assume that 
after very extended effort, the fundlion of the 
spleen is still a comparatively unsolved problem. 
What then is the verdidl of those who know most ? 
Is it that we may ultimately find it a mistake, or 
a great physiological blunder? 

I once knew a medical student, and esteemed 
him for his high abilities and great genius ; albeit 
he was as far removed from any superstition, as 
the poles are asunder. On one occasion he tried 
to give me a popular idea of the utmost that was 
known in the admitted mystery and with intense 
delight and admiration, though unable to com- 
prehend many of its terms and illustrations, my 
feeling was that had the Duke of Bridgewater been 
living, he would have most gladly retained my friend 
to write a work on the wisdom and beneficence of the 
Creator. 
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Such then is the issue which ever way we turn, 
whether we take a pebble from under our feet, 
or a common plant from the way side ; each has a 
sermon of intense interest, and we find that those 
who know most in any diredlion, see a vista of 
future splendours, to realize which is one of the 
highest ends of human happiness. 

As a many years student of Chemical Philos- 
ophy, my experience and feeling is probably that 
of all others ; I hope to have solved many pro- 
blems, some after years of anxious effort ; and the 
invariable result is a normal simplicity, which 
fully rewards the labor of faith. But among the com- 
plex derivatives of urea, there is a coloring matter 
of great value called ** Murexide," and in ancient 
times when Tyre and Sidon were eminent centres 
of commerce, it afforded the inimitable ** Royal 
purple." 

Elaborated in the animal chemistry of certain 
carnivorous mollusks, one may now find heaps of 
the broken shells of **Murex Truncatus," on the 
Tyrian shore and it is now manufadured from 
Guano, and other produdls of animal urea :— but it 
yet remains the opprobrium of our utmost chemical 
advances, and as to any rationale of its constitution, 
we know nothing. 

This is the more tantalizing because it is evident- 
ly no special or isolated substance, and the rich 
reward of its discovery will be a flood of light on a 
generic series, where law and order will unfold with 
an exquisite symmetry and simplicity. 

Max Miiller has eloquently depided this yearn- 
ing after the infinite, which is the true life blood 
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of all progress, and the highest charadleristic of 
the race of man ; nor is it any detradlion, that in 
the varied needs of Humanity, lesser minds should 
ever be found carping at the costliness, or magni- 
tude of the aim ; and rightfully appealing to lower 
and more selfish needs. 

There are yet very many who think it fair and 
wise, to submit the great Kosmos to a kind of 
human decomposition ; to degrade what they deem 
to be dead or inert matter, in order to exalt an 
outside, or separate spiritual entity, whose fundlion 
is to guide and vivify the whole. But all history 
proclaims that anthropomorphism is a vanishing 
quantity, and at the present time there are two 
powerful influences operating to mould the future 
ethics of Humanity. 

The purely religious tendency is well typified in 
the refined and earnest advocacy of Matthew Arnold, 
whose trenchant arguments against the personality 
of the Deity, are supported by exquisite approxima- 
tions in the life and labors of Dean Stanley, and 
many other eminent divines. 

The purel)' intelledlual tendency is represented 
by a host of Physicists where Haeckel, Huxley, 
Tyndal and others from a galaxy of potent strength 
towards human enlightenment and elevation. 

Among these latter may be found excresences of 
impatient thought and undue antagonism to sup- 
posed error, which may be unsuited to the ends in 
view. 

Haeckel has enlarged views of the wide creation, 
but is perhaps too impatient that all should view 
it from his monistic standpoint: — his scathing 
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denunciation of the pradlical materialism of the 
priests who fatten and luxuriate on the spoils of 
their deluded supporters, is too indiscriminate, and 
his sedlarian zeal against any shade of Dualism, 
betrays him into expressions of distrust which are 
certainly out of harmony with the grand tone and 
spirit of his life's devotion. 

It is only in such moments of excited combat 
with Dualism that he sees nature '*Red in tooth and 
claw" where *' passion and selfishness, conscious 
or unconscious is every-where the motor force of 
life," where all betrays *'a pitiless and most em- 
bittered struggle of all against all " instead of that 
kindly and peaceful life which a beneficent creator 
would have prepared for his creatures. 

How strange it is to find extremes thus nearly 
meeting, and one wonders which has most of 
blasphemy ; one who can in these days of enlighten- 
ment degrade ** matter," at the behest of an 
ancient superstition or one who can degrade the 
laws of evolution, because the higher phases of 
civilization have to arise out of lower elements. 

Would HaeckePs monistic God have appeared 
more beneficent to human estimation, had he 
abridged the ages of mammal evolution, or if one 
cares not to look for miracles there, why should 
we look for it in the present phases of moral progress ? 
It is curious that while Haeckel should evidently 
pride himself on the force and originality of his 
contention, in publishing a long list of contem- 
porary authors no mention or notice whatever should 
be given to a kindred History of Creation, with a 
humbler title, which created a world wide sensation, 
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and passed through very many editions: — a work 
oflar greater merit than is generally supposed, and 
one that evinced the two chief charadleristics of 
Haeckel viz : — The natural or monistic view of the 
origin of life and all things ; and secondly the phylo- 
genesis of all forms of plant and animal life, as the 
ultimate basis of their systematic arrangement. 

Intrinsically the new *' History'' is better than the 
earlier ''Vestiges'' for Haeckel, besides being him- 
self an intelledlual giant and an experimental 
Biologist of vast experience, writes in possession of 
the wonderful life and labours of his esteemed com- 
peer Darwin ; but the spirit and purport of the 
earlier edition, and its ecledlic humility place it in 
some respedls on a higher level than the latter work 
which is now so popular. 

Haeckel is unsparing in his denunciations of the 
selfish materialism of Ecclesiastial princes, and 
pious hypocrites of every form of Religion. 
*' Blind to the infinite granduer of the so called 
' raw materal ' and the glorious world of phenomena 
arising from it, insensible to the charms of Nature, 
and without a Knowledge of her Laws, they are 
practically unmindful of the profound Truth, that the 
real value of life does not lie in material enjoyment, 
but in moral action, that true happiness does not de- 
pend upon external possessions, but only on a virtu- 
ous life, whose highest happiness is the intelledlual 
enjoyment of Nature, and whose highest aim is a 
knowledge of, and conformity to her Laws." 

And he further speaks of ** that infinitely nobler 
and sublimer idea of God, which alone is compati- 
ble with the monistic conception of the universe, 
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and which recognises God's spirit and power in 
all phenomena without exception.'' 

How strange it is that men of such eminence 
should so far forget themselves in se6larian oppo- 
sition, as to deserve the rod, prepared by iEsop of 
old, in the fable of the Atheist and the Acorn ! 

There may be those who delight in paradoxes, and 
who might think to harmonize the Haeckel of an- 
tagonism with the grand and enamoured investi- 
gator of natural Truth. I for one, would rather 
compare him with a Patriarch of old, who was 
not free from moments of moral and intelledlual 
obliquity and distrust, but whose general faith in 
God was unbounded, and whose astronomical 
allusions are deemed eloquent to this day. 



THE WOMEN HOUSEHOLDERS' CLAIM TO THE 

FRANCHISE. 

It is now twelve years since John Stuart Mill 
presented the first petition to Parliament for 
removing the eledloral disabilities of women. 
Since that time a great change has been made in 
our eledloral body. A Reform Bill has been 
passed broadening and lowering the voting quali- 
fication to limits undreamed of by our fathers, 
while the Ballot A61 has not only rendered that 
act of voting secure, but tended to remove much 
of the sense of responsibility formerly attached 
to that privilege. The conditions under which 
the claim of women householders and ratepayers 
to be considered integral citizens of the state 
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was first made, were therefore very different to 
the conditions under which the claim is now 
brought forward year by year. It was then re- 
garded as a philosophic theory, possessing only 
an abstract interest for the multitude ; it has now 
risen to be one of the social topics of the day, 
presented to the consideration of new candidates 
at elections, discussed by Town Councils and 
other boards and once a year in Parliament, 
with not much more than an average amount 
of sentiment and want of logic. A large pro- 
portion of the public press support the claim 
and a still greater proportion admit its justice 
while hesitating as to its expediency, while the 
number of its supporters among thinkers, workers 
and writers, both men and women, is almost in- 
definitely on the increase. A short retrospect 
of the origin and growth of this movement will 
be of use to us in ascertaining its present con- 
dition and chances of future success. 

The movement in favour of w6men suffrage 
is only a part, with special adaptations to our 
national life, of the general movement throughout 
the civiHsed world for an improvement in the 
condition of women. Such efforts are not 
absolutely a produ6l of the nineteenth century, 
though they have never been so widely spread or 
attended with such success as now. Spasmodic 
attempts have been made from time to time in 
almost every country of Europe to improve the 
laws affedling women, but they were isolated 
cases, the work of some benevolent man or 
woman ruler, and were followed by little per- 
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manent improvement. The present movement 
differs from all previous efforts in being organised 
on a different basis. It takes its rise among 
women themselves, is officered by women, and 
is impelled forward by the pressing necessities 
of large masses of self dependent women. The 
growing desire of freedom among men of all 
countries has also its corresponding development 
among women. Each nation has its own special 
phase of the woman question. In Russia it takes 
the form of claiming an improved education for 
women and their admission into some of the 
learned professions. . In Scandinavia and in Ger- 
many it is diredled into industrial as well as 
educational channels: women are admitted into 
the universities, and new trades are opened to 
them. So also in France and Italy, and in the 
latter country it is moreover diredled to the re- 
moval of some of their legal disabilities. In 
England, and in America which is joint owner of 
our Anglo-Saxon national, and representative in- 
stitutions, the movement has taken the form not 
only of endeavouring to obtain industrial, edu- 
cational and professional equality, but of seek- 
ing to remove many unjust laws (property of 
married women, custody of children, &c.) and pro- 
curing their admission by means of the vote to the 
same political level as men. The reason for this 
difference belongs to the charadler of our history 
and institutions. 

Women have never been in England the 
political negations that they were in other 
countries. In Saxon times when the nobles of 
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the land were summoned to the Witenagamot 
or National Assembly, abbesses and the women 
of the royal house took their seats there also. In 
our earliest English parliaments we find mention 
of peeresses and abbesses; for such cases are 
recorded in Edward IITs time. In our earliest 
records we find women's names among the 
eledlors. In Domesday Book several women 
are mentioned by name as ** burgesses'' and 
'* freemen." Doubtless they did not use their 
rights very frequently in those times of turmoil, 
when the distant polling-places were unsafe 
and hard to be got at, but their names occur 
sufficiently often to show they were not 
exceptional cases. In Mary's and Elizabeth's 
reigns we have special record of ladies of the 
manor who returned members to parliament. 
The last time we find their votes mentioned in 
history was just two years before the breaking out 
of the civil war, by which time the Puritan 
element fast spreading in England, seems to have 
been antagonistic to any custom which did not 
savour of the due subjedlion of women. Never- 
theless they continued to share all the other 
franchises which men possessed; and though the 
custom of voting in parliamentary eledlions lapsed, 
the right to do so was never taken away, not even 
by our two Reform Bills where it was simply 
ignored and passed by.* 

♦Note. The right of voting in Parliamentary elections was only 
taken away from women legally by a decision in the Court of 
Common Pleas Nov. gth 1868, a decision from which the Court 
rather arbitrarily ruled there was to be no appeal. The case then 
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Every recent step in the diredlion of political 
rights for women has been an adaptation to modern 
needs of a system which already existed de-jure 
and it is not therefore surprising that in pro- 
portion as women advance in education and inde- 
pendence they set an increasing value on political 
privileges. Within the last few years ancient 
franchises have been revised and new ones added, 
and the do6lrine that sex is no ground for exclusion 
from voting holds good in almost every other case. 
When the Municipal Franchise A61 was passed in 
1869, women ratepayers were admitted to all the 
rights of voting which the stronger sex then obtained. 
The School Board A61 followed the same course 
in 1870 and women could not only vote for, but sit 
upon the new Boards. Women have from early 
times exercised without comment the right of 
voting for church wardens, sextons, poor-law 
guardians, and overseers of the poor. There is no 
bar, by reason of sex to a woman having the pre- 
sentation of a living and thus exercising an 
enormous power over the spiritual condition of 
her compatriots. As holders of railway and other 
stock women proprietors have equal rights of 
voting with men proprietors ; nay more, in the 

tried arose from the Revising Barrister at Manchester having 
rejected the claims of 5,000 women ratepayers whose names were 
on the voting list. In other towns where the Revising Barrister had 
been less scrupulous or more just, some women, during the general 
election of 1868, gave votes which were accepted as legal. The 
only other franchises from which, as far as I am aware, they are 
excluded, are the election of a Coroner, and that under the Public 
Worship Regulation Act which provides that every complainant 
must be a male parishioner. 
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days when the East India Company ruled the 
destinies of millions, its women shareholders had 
the right of legislation in as full a degree as men 
shareholders. What logic or consistency, there- 
fore, is there in the horror which is felt or assumed 
by so many Members of Parliament and other 
politicians outside the House at their exercising 
the political fundlions of voting ? This horror as 
we have seen is of partial and comparatively 
recent growth. ' It looks very much as if the pre- 
sent generation having swept away the dodlrine 
of the ** divine right of kings,'' and being engaged 
in overthrowing the divine right of any ''powers 
that be'' was making itself amends by establishing 
a ** divine right of sex." Modern politicians find 
no difficulty in ignoring the Apostle Peter's in- 
jun6lions '* Love the brotherhood. Fear God, 
Honor the king, Servants be subjedl to your 
masters," but they believe society would be in 
danger of collapse if the accompanying injundlion 
** Wives, be in subje6lion to your husbands" were 
explained away or modified. It is surely worthy 
of consideration by those liberal thinkers who 
believe that liberty of conscience and freedom of 
adlion are the most precious inheritance they can 
transmit to their children, not to assist in per- 
petuating a worse because more extended despot- 
ism, in which every man belongs to the governing 
and every woman to the subjedl class. 

The present aspedl of the woman's suffrage 
movement is very hopeful. Undoubtedly there is 
a heavy weight of prejudice, and still more, of vis 
inertia which likes to leave things as they are, still 
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to be removed, but the constant and tranquil 
recurrence of less important eledlions in which 
women naturally take part, and the increasing 
independance of thought among women are 
powerful levers to move this obstrudlion. Since 
the beginning of the agitation eleven years ago the 
support given to it by Members of Parliament has 
been very remarkable, 396 having voted in favour 
of the Bill, some of them seven or eight times. 
About one third of the Members of the existing 
House of Commons have declared themselves 
distindlly in its favour: in the last division 142 
were present to vote for it, of whom 88 were 
Liberals, 16 Home Rulers and 38 Conservatives. 
As might naturally be conje6lured in a question 
of national reform the balance of support is on the 
Liberal side of the House, but there are many 
honourable exceptions, no small proportion of the 
present Government having at various times voted 
for it. Its more adlive opponents do not hesitate 
to express their wish that Parliament would re- 
trace its steps, and withdraw from women the 
municipal and school board franchise. 

723 petitions were presented for the Bill last 
session containing 173,521 signatures; but it is 
not by the number of signatures alone that the 
strength of a movement can be tested, but by ex- 
amining the charadler of the petitioners. Twenty- 
four of the petitions were under seal from Town 
Councils in England and Scotland. One petition 
came from 105 advocates, solicitors and writers 
to the Signet in Edinburgh ; another from 43 
physicians and surgeons ; another from 185 redlors 
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of colleges, head-masters and teachers, and a 
third from 212 bankers, merchants and civil engin- 
eers in the same city. The class who would be 
enfranchised by the Bill — women householders — 
sent petitions from more than twenty different 
towns ; 1,607 women householders of Edinburgh 
signed ; 243 women householders of Boston, 
and 532 of Norwich, sent petitions complaining 
of the increase in their rates consequent upon 
an inquiry into corrupt parliamentary eledlions, 
inasmuch as they are allowed no share in such 
eledlions. Other petitions were representative 
in charadler. All the ladies who have been 
registered as medical pra6litioners in Great 
Britain signed. Several petitions went in from 
school mistresses, lady principals of women's 
colleges, and teachers. Several others from 
working women's associations and benefit societies. 
So far from it being the case that women who are 
engaged in philanthropic, educational, and literary 
work are indifferent to this movement as so many 
antagonists declare, most of the English women 
who have raised their names by loving self-sacrifice 
or steady perseverance to be household words with 
their compatriots, give their distinct evidence in its 
favour. Florence Nightingale has for many years 
signed petitions for it. Miss. Irby, whose devoted 
care of the Bosnian and Dalmatian refugees has 
made the name of England loved by destitute 
thousands, is in favor of the movement: Mrs. 
William Grey and Miss Shirriff, Miss Buss and 
other lady principals of the schools which are 
carrying on the work of women's higher education, 
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and women who are working in the School Boards, 
women overseers and guardians who have oppor- 
tunities of seeing how necessary female influence 
and help is in mitigating pauperism, ignorance and 
sickness, are among its steady good wishers. *' So 
far from the truth," writes one lady of large social 
acquaintance and high rank in the literary world, 
'*is the reiterated statement of certain honourable 
M.P's that women do not want the franchise, that 
I am sure I have scarcely ever known a woman 
of common sense who had lived some years 
alone in the world, who did not earnestly wish for 
it." Among the noble women who have passed 
away, who lent the lustre of their names to this 
cause were Mary Carpenter, Harriet Martineau 
and Mrs. Somerville. 

A very common objedlion made to conceding 
the suffrage to women is that they only want it 
as a means to an end — that it is the key to open many 
doors whch are now shut to them, to modify many 
laws which are now disadvantageous to them. 
This is merely to say that women have the same 
political clearsightedness as men, and see that 
whenever an individual or a class rises from one of 
the governed into one of the governing body, so 
surely will its interests be better cared for by the 
government. It is idle to assure women that 
what is true of an individual or a class is not true 
of a sex. It would have been as convincing to tell 
a Virginian negro previous to the American civil war 
that the speeches he heard every Fourth of July 
that ** governments derive their sole rights from 
the consent of the governed,'' and that '*all men 
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were bom free and equal" was good do6lrine only 
for the white man and not for him. Englishwomen 
who have listened to the eloquent pleadings of 
Cobden and Bright for a wider eledloral franchise 
cannot be complimented into believing that justice 
and right are only advantageous for men and not 
for women. Long before the agitation for women's 
suffrage began, John Stuart Mill wrote: '* No ar- 
rangement can be permanently satisfa6lory in 
which any person or class is peremptorily excluded ; 
in which the eledloral privilege is not open to all 
persons of full age who desire to obtain it.'' With 
teaching such as this, and with the fadl, too often 
painfully apparent that the law, when it makes dis- 
tindlions between men and women, does so to the 
advantage of the former, it is not surprising that 
women should have come to the conviction that 
the remedy for their wrongs will be the same as 
has been found to work satisfadlorily when ex- 
tended to other unrepresented classes. 

That women are capable, satisfadlorily to them- 
selves and to others, of giving votes appears 
chimerical only to those who have not investigated 
the subjedl either in our own history, or in foreign 
countries. Under the monarchies of Austria and 
Italy women, though not voting personally may, 
when possessed of property, delegate their right to 
a proxy ; and a scheme is now under the considera- 
tion of the Italian government by means of which 
women will be allowed a diredl vote by ballot or 
sealed paper. In England, as we know, the muni- 
cipal and School Board vote requires the same 
personal attendance at the polling place and the 
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same regulations as the voters in parliamentry 
eledlions are subjedled to, with this difference that 
non-political eledlions occur much more frequently 
than parliamentary eledlions. In two of the Terri- 
tories of the United States the complete eledloral 
franchise is held by women. In Wyoming they 
have voted regularly for eight years. The example 
of Wyoming is especially instructive for those who 
fear that a great social revolution will follow the 
concession of women's suffrage. The political 
parties in the territory have been hardly disturbed; 
the effedl of the female vote has been chiefly in the 
improved social order and better moral tone at 
eledlions. Eight years ago, when it was proposed 
as an experiment that women should vote, the polls 
were so disorganised that hardly any life was safe. 
It was the custom to go armed in the streets and 
drinking and duelling were rife. A short time ago 
Judge Kingman, a judge of the Supreme Court of 
Wyoming, was called upon to give his evidence as 
to the change which had taken place. *' At the polls," 
he said, " where before it was so rough, perfect order 
prevailed and has prevailed ever since. I have 
never heard of a single case of a lady being insulted 
or treated with disrespedl at eledlions. I think I 
see already a marked change in our women, and it 
is a change for the better. The women are not 
less womanly, nor in the slightest degree less 
feminine in their condudl. But they appear more 
earnest, more serious, less devoted to fashion and 
frivolous pursuits. The women are becoming every 
year more and more interested in public affairs; 
they are less under the influence of private interest, 
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friendships and party feeling, and are less subje6l to 
the temptations which bias the political action of 
men." Elsewhere Judge Kingman said that the 
influence of the female vote had been mainly di- 
redled to secure the return of more respedlable and 
more moral officials. These fadls do not rest 
alone upon the evidence of Judge Kingman,' but 
were corroborated afterwards by a large number of 
the most eminent lawyers, school-teachers and 
ministers of various religious denominations in the 
chief towns of Wyoming. 

We may surely expe6l that the good results 
following upon the admission of some American 
women to citizenship will follow also when 
Englishwomen are permitted to share in the public 
task of making the community happier and more 
respedlable. Many men who concede that the 
claim of women to the franchise is just, deny it to 
be necessary for their interests. They have a just 
confidence in their own good intentions towards 
women, and a conviction, quite unwarranted by 
facts, that they know much better what is good for 
them than women themselves do. It is con- 
fessedly the case that the interests of a non-rep- 
resented class are liable to be misunderstood and 
neglefted, and nothing but evidence that the welfare 
and wishes of women were carefully studied by our 
government could nullify the presumptive injustice 
of their exclusion. Such evidence is not forth- 
coming. 

The advocates of women's suffrage are accused 
of exaggeration in calling women an ** unrepresen- 
ted class" as it is asserted that women belong to 
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every class and thus share in the representation 
and advantages accorded to the male members of 
that class. This may be true naturally, but so 
long as legislation gives rights to men that are 
ignored in the case of women, so long as, in the 
present instance, the right of representation is ac- 
corded to six householders because they are men, 
and refused to the seventh householder, their 
equal in wealth, education and respectability, 
because she is a woman, it is ** class" legislation 
and of the most arbitrary kind. 

It is not however exclusively on the interests of 
women (though these form one half of the nation) 
that the advocates of women's suffrage base their 
claim ; but because they believe that their exclu- 
sion entails a serious loss on the community. The 
moral sense of women is commonly highly devel- 
oped, and the legislator cannot be deprived of their 
direct influence without considerable injury. They 
believe it to be hurtful not only to women but to 
men that women should be kept **at arm's length" 
from the rights and consequently from the duties 
of citizenship. It is this feeling that prompts so 
many ladies to come forward, as they have of late 
years, to fill the posts to which they are eligible by 
law, and allow themselves to be nominated as 
overseers of the poor, poor-law guardians or mem- 
bers of the School Boards, showing that they^under- 
stand the duties and responsibilities of the political 
life to which the vote would admit them. They 
feel that they are human and therefore that 
'* nothing human is alien to them." It is in the 
general acceptance by women of the feet that 
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they, as well as men, have duties to fulfil to the 
world, corresponding to the rights which civihza- 
tion has given to them, that we shall solve the 
many social questions which now perplex the mind 
and sadden the heart of the philosopher. Women's 
suffrage, if not a great change in itself, is the index 
of a great change which is in progress — the doub- 
ling of the effective forces of the world by the par- 
ticipation of women in its higher interests. Its 
advocates are content to work steadily on, not 
expecting victory either next year or the year after, 
but looking on each improvement in the condition 
of their sex, each concession of justice, as a step 
leading to the more perfect end. Englishwomen 
inherit like Englishmen, steadiness of purpose and 
continuity of effort as a national characteristic, and 
this is a sure guarantee of success. 



MACHINERY AND MORALS. 

'* It was an age in which Mediocrity was triumphant 
and genius quiescent, its memorials are the Rail- 
ways, the Bridges, the Canals, Docks and Harbours 
now in existence, but its works of Art Literature and 
Philosophy have ceased to be of much interest 
excepting to the student in his closet. They are 
in fadl only interesting as giving an idea of the age 
itself, but of little or no moment to the people 
generally." Such it is to be feared will be the 
verdict of some impartial Historian of this part 
of the nineteenth century, however horrible it may 
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sound to those whose habit it is to look on their 
own times as the ne plus ultra of progress so far, 
and to which no prior age can be compared for 
enlightenment and civilization. That there are 
good grounds for such an opinion of our imaginary 
historian, can hardly be doubted, when we reflect 
upon the course of Intellectual Activity of our times. 
Deft hands and fingers, acute eyes and powers of 
exceedingly minute industry there are in plenty, 
but master-minds thinking thoroughly and deeply 
on the processes which pass before them seem sadly 
few in number. Facts and ** useful information*' 
of all manner of degree of relevance and irrelevance 
are being amassed as they never were before, but 
the ideas which transform facts into knowledge seem 
long in coming, and genius if it exists must for the 
present be hiding itself. Suppose we take Philoso- 
phy as an instance of the truth of what has just been 
said. Nowhere is the prevailing Mediocrity more 
glaring than in that branch of intellectual activity. 
The great problem which philosophy has ever 
had before it from the time of Thales downwards, 
has been that thought should give an account of 
itself, — that truth shall in some method or other 
be separated from falsehood, or its congenial 
brother — opinion ; and so, the methods of Phil- 
osophy have been processes of thinking which shall 
prove the validity and relevance of the Thought 
itself. But nowadays a treatise on Philosophy or 
what passes as such, is often a very indifferent 
manual of animal Physiology containing accounts 
of experiments to which wretched animals have 
been subjected, in order to discover, perhaps, 
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what parts of the brain are connected with par- 
ticular sets of muscles, so of course, unfortunates 
who desire some knowledge of themselves, and to 
know what course of Conduct is most suitable to 
social welfare, are treated instead to the Technic- 
alites and Controversies of the Laboratory and the 
Dissecting Room. Let some simple-minded indi- 
vidual protest that boiling brains in bottles, and 
electrifying vivisected animals have nothing to do 
with Philosophy proper, but that the only possible 
method is that of explaining thought by thinking, 
and conduct by thought, then he gets laughed at 
as a moonstruck Metaphysician, — a poor blink- 
eyed sort ot mortal, loving owls-light and not the 
full blaze of scientific enlightenment. Yet a plain 
man may be excused for thinking that the poor 
Metaphysician may have right on his side, and 
that microscopes, chemicals and galvanic batteries, 
though very excellent in their places, are not 
exactly so when applied as a power-loom would be, 
if it were set to work out the geometrical con- 
ditions of space of n dimensions. The unavoid- 
able problems, as Kant terms them, of Gody 
freedom (of will) and immortality will persist in 
coming up for solution in some way^ however much 
they may have been demonstrated to be indemon- 
strable. As a verification of this last conclusion, 
we are shewn the greatest intellects of all time as 
tailing, but often a grim suspicion arises that the 
failure is not with an Aristotle, a Plato, a Spinoza, 
a Locke or an Isaac Newton, but rather with their 
critics not understanding the thoughts, and not 
grasping the tenor of the reasonings of those 
intellectual giants. 22 
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Where Energy and Strength are lacking, Pru- 
dence is not much of a Virtue : and it may be that the 
Intellectual facts of the Giants of old are not ven- 
tured on nowadays, because there are no Giants. 

With regard to the problem of Freedom (of will), 
this is being attempted in a fashion peculiar to 
our times. The problem itself has always been 
held to be a most important one because of its 
bearing upon practical Ethics, and accordingly as 
Philosphers take one view of it or another do their 
systems differ. It has also considerable importance 
in a survey of Human Progress, for, supposing man 
to have self-control over his action, then we may 
assume that in proportion as he weighs the possible 
results from any course of conduct and acts accord- 
ingly, will that Progress which he makes be 
determined by himself ; on the other hand supposing 
him not to have such a self-control, that is, to be a 
Creature of Circumstances, then Progress becomes, 
so far as man himself is concerned, a mere fortuitous 
accident in which, however it may affect him, he 
has neither part nor lot. 

The problem of Freedom or Non-Freedom of 
the Will has till very recently ceased to be agitated; 
adherents to one or the other doctrine mostly 
limiting themselves with a mere statement of them 
respedlive views; but the clarion has again sound- 
ed to war, and the hosts are again gathering them- 
selves together for the fray. The cry of battle this 
time comes from a contingent of Physiologists who 
have joined the ranks of the Non-Freewillers. 
These have raised the flag of *' conscious autom- 
atism" and, of all other Philosophers besides, 
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trace their lineage to Descartes. The pith of the 
do6lrine is that the a6lions of every living animal, 
from man downwards, are determined by a series 
of physical antecedents in which no psychical fadlor 
or feeling has any part, but that the latter, whether 
in the shape of simple feelings or a complex of such 
(consciousness) are merely concomitants of the physical 
series. Such a theory of mental a6livity evident- 
ly strikes at the very root of all Ethics, in any 
sense of the word which considers the individual 
man as a being himself responsible for his own 
adls ; and makes the idea of progress as something 
dependent on human adtion, mere nonsense. The 
theory itself is simply the logical outcome of the 
theory of reflex nervous adtivity, or the theory 
that an organism readls, in certain circumstances, 
on the application of a stimulus, without feeling. 
For instance, a decapitated frog will go through 
certain adlions on the proper stimuli being pre- 
sented, as one intadt would under like conditions 
of stimulation, and the theory in question assumes 
that only in a very peculiar sense of the word can 
there be, in such a case, anything of feeling; that 
in fadt the whole process is a physical one in which 
no mental element can be supposed to exist. 
This theory has been vigorously attacked by a Phy- 
siologist who is also a Philosopher (Mr. G. H. 
Lewes) and in our opinion successfully, though so 
far as he has yet gone in his last work bearing on 
the subjedt, there is a good deal left to be explain- 
ed before his view can be said to be an overthrow 
of the position of his opponents. This position is 
logical enough as we have before said ; for nerve 
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tissue as brain is not so different from nerve tissue 
elsewhere as to have different properties from it. 
So that if one is capable of merely physical adlion, 
then of course, so is the other, and in that case 
even proud man's consciousness is no more a cause 
of his adlions than the flash is the cause of the 
explosion of which it is a concomitant. 

A strange conclusion seems to come from this 
theory of Conscious Automatism, however the 
" Automatists" themselves maybe able to evade 
it. For supposing feeling or a complex of feelings 
(Consciousness) be not a fadlor in the produ6lion of 
definite adlivity in a living organism, — that is, as 
has been explicitly affirmed — that the series of 
physical antecedents and the series of conscious 
states are closed circuits running parallel indeed 
but having no action one on the other ; then it will 
follow that exadlly such a world as exists around 
us, might exist without there being any Knowledge 
of such existence. One of these circuits — say 
Consciousness as being the least important — may 
be supposed absent, and yet a world of human 
beings might exist (on the Automaton theory) going 
through all the farce of life as we do ; Engineers 
and Architedls building ; Soldiers fighting ; Homers 
and Shakespeares singing; pain and suffering in 
full bloom as now, and benevolent people working 
to alleviate the misery. To say that any one of 
these depends on the fact of Consciousness is to 
affirm what is implicitly denied by the theory, viz ; 
that Feeling or Consciousness enters as a factor in 
human adlivity. It requires a series of physical 
antecedents to produce a Hamlet or an Iliad, and 
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to say that for the produdlion of the latter Con- 
sciousness is needed, is to assert as well that 
physical antecedents can be produced by conscious 
states, or that two circuits are not closed, but at 
least interweave somewhere and somehow. This 
reductio ad absicrdion of the '* Conscious Automaton" 
theory seems to us perfectly legitimate, and if it 
be so, then the upholders of the theory must needs 
revise it very considerably, if the thinking part of 
the people accept it at all ; as it stands it will take 
a tremendous lot more of Physiology, and minute 
Anatomy to persuade them of its truth, than at 
present exists. The expounders of the theory of 
Conscious Automatism have the merit, that as far 
as they have gone, they have brought us to the 
stand of the experienced Mathematician, who, 
finding the result he has arrived at totally different 
from what he expected, makes up his mind that he 
has either changed his signs where he ought not to 
have done so, or has not changed them where he 
ought, or else that the question he has been work- 
ing at has been wrongly put, and therefore the whole 
process must be examined. 

That there must be something wrong in this 
theory of conscious automatism is pretty certain, 
however much truth may be contained in it. The 
upholders of the theory are perfeftly justified in 
affirming that life and mind-life in the lower 
animals is of the same kind as in man however 
different in degree, and therefore if effedlual con- 
sciousness be denied to animals when performing 
certain actions, we must logically deny that con- 
sciousness has any thing to do with similar a6lions 
as done by man. 26 
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Analogy used thus seems to be turned the wrong 
way, and instead of explainuig more unknown 
events by others less unknown we do exadlly the 
opposite. We know somewhat of what happens 
within ourselves and what adlions correspond. 
For instance we have felt the pain say from burning 
by a redhot coal, remembering this experience we 
keep away from hot coals. A kitten smells a red- 
hot coal and gets burnt, the next time it sees one, 
it takes care to get out of the way of it. Again we 
have a dislike to a certain individual, and feel im- 
pelled to ill-use him, but remembering that if we 
do, we shall get punished for committing a breach 
of the peace, we leave him alone ; a dog has been 
punished for worrying cats, he sees a cat and evi- 
dently makes ready ** to go for it,'* but refrains whilst 
under the eye of his master. Now what difference 
can be imagined between the man in one case and 
the animal in the other? In our case it is Conscious- 
ness which apparently is a factor in the produdlion 
of the a6lion. There is a comparison of the present 
impression with a remembered one, and choice is 
made ; and why not in the other ? 

But to go a little deeper. We are impelled to 
some irregular sensual indulgence, but on the other 
hand our education raises objedlions to it on 
account of the self-degradation involved; a com- 
plicated mental struggle is the result. Now if there 
is not, in such a case, a genuine exertion of Power 
by Self i.e. Consciousness, words have no meaning. If 
this feeling of Power be real, then it follows that 
Consciousness is a factor in animal adtions. In 
what way it is so, is another question. 
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That all human language tends to confirm this 
view, is very certain; but still there has always 
been an influential minority who have declared the 
language and the view itself to be erroneous, and 
thus has come a sort of dead-lock in regard to the 
problem known as that of Free- Will, and whether 
a dead-lock it will remain, is a standing puzzle to 
all students of human nature as well as to practical 
men of the world ; so far as in their pursuits they 
come into contadl with the question of Responsi- 
bility. 

How far can men exercise control over their 
adlions ? and, what is the nature of that control ? 
are the questions whidh continually come up both 
in politics, and common life. Punishment on a 
theory of mechanical necessity seems atrocious. 
Why, for instance, should one machine be destroyed 
simply because another machine has had the chance 
to come into contadl with it, any more than a 
thrashing machine should be destroyed because an 
attendant has got a smashing from it whilst it was 
at work ? On the other han d, if the man is able to 
exert force in making choice of Motives, in such a 
way as to choose between a right and wrong adlion, 
then his choosing the latter is a just reason for his be- 
ing made to suffer for doing so. IJowfar the majority 
are gifted with a power of choice, or even choose at 
all, perhaps would be difficult to decide; still 
the vitality of the controversy respedling the 
Freedom of the Will, and the different guises 
under which it appears, together with the interest 
it excites, are most remarkable, considering the 
amount of *' Freewill*' most people (if they have it) 
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seem to exercise. The generality of us are 
Creatures of Circumstances and as difficult to get 
off the track of Custom, as a Railway Locomotive 
is toget off the metals, and usually we are as help- 
less of ourselves, and as destrudlive when we do get 
off the track, as the latter is under similar conditions. 
There would be nothing to complain about in this 
state of things if we could always guarantee going 
straight for the good, but unfortunately, constituted 
as human nature is, the evil is often chosen ; and 
thence come all our difficulties and perplexities as 
regards the relation which Machinery has to 
Morals. 



WHAT WILL A REPUBLIC DO FOR US? 
** Hell is full of good meanings and wishings,'' geo. Herbert. 

The advertisements put forth by vendors of Patent 
Medicines are sufficiently familiar to all of us. 
They face us in every newspaper and magazine 
which we open and on every dead wall which we 
pass. We know that the charadteristic common 
to all these medicines is the universality of their 
influence ; that they are said to cure every sort and 
manner of diseases and to be equally potent in all 
disorders whether of the lungs, the liver, the blood 
or the brain. So that the only wonder is that 
suffering man does not at once provide himself 

with a one shilling and three-halfpenny bottle of 
the healing tincture or with a one shilling and 
three-halfpenny box of the healing pills or ointment 
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and from this day forth become a happy being, 
with a sound mind in a sound body, and renounce, 
once and for all, both disease aud do6lors. 

As familiar, to most persons, as the Patent 
Medicine, are the various remedies proposed for 
moral disorders. Almost every newspaper and 
magazine contain some reference to them, not only 
in their advertising columns, but in their leading 
articles also ; and a considerable number of jour- 
nals are devoted to nothing else than an exposition 
of the properties of and the good effedls produced 
by these moral remedies. Here, too, the puzzle is 
why men do not at once adopt the saving plan and 
now, immediately, in this day and generation, 
bring the Kingdom of Heaven into visible existence 
upon the earth. 

The vendors of Patent Medicine for the cure of 
bodily ailments are commonly known by the not much 
coveted title Quacks j while those who offer us their 
Moral Remedies go by the name of Philanthropists. 
It is well to distinguish thus between two orders 
of persons whose sphere of labor is not identical , 
for, if we did not, mistakes of an awkward nature 
might arise. We might find ourselves applying to 
the renowned but somewhat mystical ** Old Parr*' 
for a pill to cure drunkenness or for ointment to 
mend a broken heart ; or, on the other hand, to 
Sir Wilfred Lawson for a Permissive Bill respedl- 
ing stomach disorders, which should prohibit them 
in any distridt where two-thirds of the inhabitants 
did not want them. Still, important as the dis- 
tindlion is, we must not lose sight of the fa6l that 
those who have patent and universal remedies for 
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the body diseased do not differ essentially but only 
in the sphere of their operations from those who 
have patent and universal remedies for the mind 
diseased. The genus is Quack but, for convenience 
of classification, there is the sub-division Philan- 
thropist. 

Of the existence of Evil in the world we know 
more than enough. It raises problems which the 
wisest and the most religious have found it hard, if 
not impossible to solve. It gives the Atheist his 
one grand argument against the existence of God 
or, at anyrate, against the goodness of God if he 
exist. ** Would a good God,** says the Atheist, — 
and his words appeal with overmastering force to 
every civilized human creature — ** would 3. good God 
permit the agonies of heartburn, indigestion and 
nightmare to follow close after and destroy all the 
enjoyment derived from a late and heavy supper ? It 
God were beneficent, as well as omnipotent, he would 
allow his helpless creature man to enjoy his cake 
and his ale, his mutton chop and his toddy, with- 
out causing such frightful consequences to follow.*' 
At this point the audience realize the hard usage 
to which they are subjedled so vividly that the voice 
of the speaker is lost in an outburst of applause. 

Others, besides the Religionist, the Philosopher 
and the Atheist are disturbed by this gigantic pro- 
blem of Evil. These others are concerned to de- 
termine not so much who put the evil there as how 
to get it away. How sinful men arc, how miser- 
able they are, how worse than worthless the lives 
of many of them are : these are plain fadts enough, 
and kind-hearted persons set to work to discover 
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by what means such terrible diseases can be er- 
adicated. As a result we have this long array of 
medicines for the mind diseased — ^these proposals 
and plans for making men good and happy. Here 
is the great Permissive Bill Cure, which starts from 
the theory that drink is the root of all evil. Here 
is the Vegetarian Cure, which insists that flesh 
meat is the root of all evil ; here is the Malthusian 
Cure, which maintains that large families are the 
root of all evil ; here is the Anti -religious Cure, 
which holds that Religion is the root of all evil ; 
here is the Suffrage Cure which urges that a proper 
supply of votes is all we want ; and, following after, 
are a vast host of other proposals for perfe6ling the 
world by means of a five-pointed charter, or higher 
wages, or paper currency, or the release of Tich- 
borne, or a school-board education, or the abolition 
of vaccination, or some other one thing warranted 
to do all that is wanted to be done. 

The tiresome Sceptic, who is always wanting to 
know the ins and outs of things, has, as usual, an 
objection to make. He does not quite see that the 
abolition of Public Houses or the abolition of 
children, or even giving votes to women and 
labourers and teaching them to read and right will 
accomplish all in the way of peace and goodness. 
He suggests difficulties. Will the scheme work 
as you expect ? May it not even go in precisely the 
opposite direction and the last state of the un- 
happy world be worse than the first ? 

But the Philanthropist can answer him. ** Good 
Heavens man'* he exclaims, in a burst of righte- 
ous indignation, ** have you nothing better to do than 
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throw cold water on our earnest efforts ? Here are sin 
and misery, rampant and increasing ; Something mtist 
be done. Instead of sneering there come and help us to 
try and alleviate the distress, for, while you are talk- 
ing, thousands are living in misery and travelling 
towards their everlasting ruin. For God's sake, 
stop your theorizing and make the experiment.*' 

So the Sceptic, though not convinced, is silenced, 
and, though he does not join in the proposed work, 
he watches it with interest to see the result. 

What he sees is this. That Coffee-Public 
Houses and Cocoa Rooms attract a certain number 
of men and boys who would otherwise spend their 
evenings and their money in spirituous liquor 
Public Houses. That the drinking of coffee and 
cocoa — as supplied at these places — is not par- 
ticularly healthful, but is perhaps better than the 
drinking of bad beer and worse spirits. But the 
road that leads /row the Public House, leads also 
to it. Quite a number of boys go to the Cocoa 
Rooms evening after evening to play at dominoes 
and draughts, who would not be allowed and who 
would not dare and, perhaps, who would not wish 
to enter the doors of a Gin Palace. For, while 
the Gin Palace is abhorred and dreaded, what 
possible harm can there be in the boys going to an 
establishment sanctioned by the parson, the 
squire, and all the pious gentlemen around ? Only 
this harm, that one day draughts and dominoes 
will lose their charm, cocoa and coffee will cease 
to stimulate, and the habit of spending the even- 
ings in society and away from home having been 
early engendered, nothing can be more natural 
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than to go a step further and find in the Gin Palace 
the full luxury of those joys only faintly and feebly 
shadowed forth in the Cocoa Rooms. So the 
Sceptic's conclusion on this point is, that, if he 
were a publican, he would, as a mere trade invest- 
ment, subscribe largely towards the erection of 
Cocoa Rooms. 

The Sceptic also sees some other curious things. 
He sees that brutality and misery are not confined 
to men and women with large families and low 
wages. He sees that ability to read and write are 
not sure passports to virtue. He comes across a 
certain detective case, and a certain Banner Oakley 
case, and many a forgery case in which those very 
powers have been instrumental in making the 
criminals and the crimes greater. And he con- 
cludes that, after all, it is well to take time to con- 
sider. Here is bread in the pills, and here is the 
coloured water in a bottle. But the health giving 
drug seems absent. Happy the world, by com- 
parivSon, if its Philanthropists give it only harmless 
bread and coloured water ; if all it suffers at their 
hands is hope deferred. Alas ! too often some 
rank poison is present, and the disease and suffer- 
ing are aggravated. Poor perplexed Sceptic, canst 
thou discover what the healing drug — ^which Namby 
Pamby has not found — really is ? 

Namby Pamby has had his way ! Something has 
been done! Instead of letting the unfortunate 
world trot gently down to perdition as was its 
wont, Namby Pamby and his mighty host of Phil- 
anthropists, worthy )'oung men. National Reform- 
ers and the rest, have done something. They have 
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in fadl, helped this poor world a little faster on 
its downward way. 

Doing something clearly will not answer by itself, 
without considering the nature of the thing to be 
done. We cannot cure evil by mere blind efforts. 
If doing soinething is so all important why do not 
Namby Pamby and his friends do something in 
the matter of that grevious evil — Death ? Let us 
abolish it. But how ? We have not the power ! 
Shall we then go to Pariiament for an Act or start 
Public Houses where Everlasting Life is sold ; 
or shall we found a league and publish leaflets and 
deliver lectures ? There is only one way to abolish 
death that I know of — and that is by giving him an 
overdose of wicked mankind — by everyone dying 
forthwith, before any more children are born. 
But this is a remedy not likely to become popular. 

Still there is hope. Certain persons are an- 
nouncing that the great source of eviljisthe existence 
of Royal and Aristocratic do-nothings. They say 
there is no chance of stamping out evil, no chance 
for Liberty and Truth and a hundred other good 
things until the Republic is estabUshed. Surely 
here is daylight ! What is this Republic that is to 
bring peace and liberty, righteousness and good- 
will? 

Supposing Queen Victoria were to die to-morrow 
and the Prince of Wales were to refuse the suc- 
cession to the throne ; and supposing, further, that 
Parliament, in its wisdom, were to eledl a President 
and make such arrangements according to the best 
American, French, Swiss, or Greek models, that 
this country of ours would be known, three months 
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hence, as the United Republic of Great Britain 
and Ireland. What then? Would the Republic 
be established? If so, in what way might we look 
lor the disappearance of evil and the appearance 
of plenty and contentment? Would men and 
women be wiser and happier, less drunken, less 
spendthrift, less brutal, less self-seeking? Would 
public men devote themselves, with a single, honest 
purpose, to their public duties, and would self- 
aggrandizement disappear? Would the House of 
Commons cease its idle debates and become useful ? 
Would crime depart ? Would there be no more 
hungry men to be tempted by bakers' shops, no 
more desolate women, cursed by Respedlability ? 
Would Mrs. Grundy be led to the scaffold ? Would 
diseased men and women refuse to become fathers 
and mothers? Would men learn to respedl one 
another in thought and in deed, however wide their 
difference of opinion and of condu6l ? Would the 
poor brutes be let to live untortured by little boys 
and great dodlors ? Would the spirit of true 
Liberty and true Equality permeate the home, so 
that wife-beatings and child-beatings would be 
unknown? Would every man recognize the re- 
publican spirit in his own household ? Would the 
blind see, the lame walk, the lepers be cleansed ? 
Above all, would every man and woman declare to 
their own souls for Liberty, so that passions and 
prejudices should no longer hold them slaves? 
Would mankind, under this United Republic of 
Great Britain and Ireland be composed of free men 
and free women; free, that is, not from mere 
outward control and circumstance, but from the 
inner burden and chain of Sinl z^ 
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It behoves all men and women who call them- 
selves Republicans to consider these matters ; to 
closely question themselves what they are striving 
after and what 'they can justly hope to achieve. 
So many fair plans have failed because they dealt 
with man's outward and. not with his inward 
conditions. Is this cry for a Republic, for Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity, a cry to men to mend 
their own lives or only to remodel the Social 
Machine? If the latter the scheme will be, and 
deserves to be numbered, with Namby Pamby's 
other failures, but, if the former, God speed it ! 



AN ANONYMOUS POEM, 

The circumstances under which the following 
verses were written are the most noteworthy thing 
about them, and the only justification for their 
publication. I never had, and never even fancied 
I had any genius for writing poetry ; I never either 
made any serious attempt or had any ambition in 
that diredlion, and, though fairly fond of reading 
poetry, I am not a devotee of that form of literary 
art. On April 22, 1874 — in one of those dreamy 
half-sleeps which, in spite of warnings from doctors, 
we most of us love to indulge in while we are think- 
ing of getting up, — the form and substance of these 
verses came to me — half as a poem, half as a scene 
enacted. The impression of them remained 
strongly on me until, in the course of the morning, 
I found time to write them down. I do not believe 
any mental effort accompanied the writing of them 
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excepting, possibly, a small effort of memory. 
But for a few verbal amendments introduced from 
time to time, they stand here as then written. 
Now, I want to know who is the author of the 
verses. I had no capacity for stringing verses 
together; the subject of these verses had been in 
no way present to my mind beforehand ; it came 
to me at a time when my mind was not under my 
control, and in writing them down I took but the 
part of scribe and editor. It matters not that the 
verses possess no great merit of their own for I 
have never had the power, either before or since, 
to produce even this much. Can any Spiritualist, 
Pyschologist or Transcendentalist help me to 
discover the author ? 

A cottage by a rippling stream 
We found when life was fair, 
And, in a dim, unfaithful dream. 
We thought our Rest was there : 
This cottage would our Eden be. 
And life, our stream, flow calm and free. 

The cottage stands unchanged to-day 

Beside the sparkling rill ; 

The warbling birds are bright and gay 

And nature peaceful still; 

Yet Heaven is no longer there. 

And Hope hath yielded to Despair. 

Down to the churchyard in the vale 
A lifeless form they brought. 
And there, midst tombstones tall and pale, 
My Eden lost I sought ; 
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But all I gazed on seemed to say 
" This is a garden of decay." 

O Life ! thy morning promised fair, 

Thy early dawn was bright, 

But evening, heavy with despair. 

Hath deepened into night ; 

My Sun, which made thee fair, has set. 

Amid the clouds of vain regret. 



OLD AND NEW. 
Ruskin on Books. 

" Life being very short and the quiet hours of it 
few, we ought to waste none of them in reading 
valueless books; and valuable books should, in a 
civilized country, be within the reach of everyone, 
printed in excellent form, for a just price, but not 
in any vile, vulgar, or, by reason of smallness of 
type, physically injurious form, at a vile price. 
For we none of us need many books, and those 
which we need ought to be clearly printed on the 
best paper and strongly bound." John Ruskin. 
** Sesame and Lilies.'' 

* * * 

Morality and Religion. 

Mr. Piatt's works on ** Business" and * 'Morality" 
are so well known and so widely circulated that I 
feel ashamed to confess that I have only recently 
read them. Human perfection is not attained by 
the highest morality alone, but so many people 
have not attained to even the moral level that Mr. 
Piatt, in writing and circulating these books, has 
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done a thoroughly useful work. To such persons 
as 1 speak of the very able article ** Why must I 
do what is right" in the Psychological Review for 
October 1878 would not appeal at all. The prin- 
ciples of right are not within their grasp ; rules 
and precepts are what they want. First do right, 
then love it, is the natural order of things. 

The first step in any progress towards Holi- 
ness is the Moral step. The child must first be 
taught to do right by rule, as a duty. The savage 
must be governed by laws. Every man, in each 
new striving after higher virtue, first does the thing 
he knows or thinks is right, merely as a duty and 
by rule. It is only afterwards, as the child grows 
in knowledge and wisdom, as the savage nature 
declines and as the new virtue becomes a more 
accustomed thing that the sense of duty gives place 
to the joy, that right is done not by rule but from 
love, that Morality gives place to Religion. 



* * * 



'^Hamand and other Poems,'' 

Mr Littleton's **Hamand and other Poems'' is a 
first flight in the regions of poetry, made, we are 
told in the preface, at ** a comparatively early age." 
There are signs of considerable talent in these verses 
and the poem to ** Hope," especially, contains some 
really fine passages. On this account and because 
of the evident modesty of the author I shall be 
still disappointed if something much better does 
not, one day, come from the same pen. 
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BOOKS AND READING. 

Emerson's rule for readers is that they should 
** never read any book that is not a year old." If 
all the world were to follow this plan it would, no 
doubt, cause a good deal of inconvenience to both 
publishers and authors ; but, as a large proportion 
of the general reading public are likely always to 
rush to the circulating libraries and to the book- 
sellers as soon as new works that intrest them are 
announced, the test which Emerson advises may 
serve the thoughtful few. Causes other than 
simple merit help to make books at least temporarily 
successful. The essay we have been reading may 
please us moderately, but, when we learn that it was 
written by some great man, do we not reconsider 
the matter and conclude that it was remarkably 
able? Great names bias our judgment. There 
are a few full-priced magazines which owe their 
prosperity to their long roll of famous contributors, 
and the growing fondness for signed articles makes 
the value of a name constantly greater. There 
are editors who are on the alert for any one who 
becomes either notorious or famous, that they may 
have an article from him. It matters much less 
that he is a brilliant writer or a clever man than 
that he is being talked about. The author of an 
extensive forgery would suit the purpose of such 
editors better than a Shakespeare not yet famous. 
For, unfortunately, a large seftion of the public is 
more concerned to be up in the latest thing out 
than to be learned or clever, and to these the 
person saying a thing is of infinitely greater im- 
portance than the thing said. ^i 
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Again, clever advertising impresses many persons 
with the merits of a work and will secure for it a 
ready sale. To quite avoid bias it would be al- 
most necessary to read books without ever seeing 
either title page or advertisements. It is not 
enough that a book is notorious, that its author is 
a public man, that it is talked of in drawing-rooms, 
that it is reviewed in every newspaper and advertised 
on every wall, and that Mudie has taken a thous- 
and copies. Men who value their time need some 
test more eflFective than these by which to deter- 
mine whether the book is worth buying or reading. 
During our short life we can read no more than a 
very small fradtion of the books which are published 
and, with most of us, the time possible for reading 
is scanty. So it becomes absolutely necessary to 
submit books to some rough general test of seledlion 
before even opening them. This rough, general 
test Emerson proposes to supply by simply waiting 
twelve months. In that time the fever of excite- 
ment produced by the momentary importance or 
the puffing of the publication will have died away 
and the serious and thoughtful will have a much 
better chance of determining whether it merits 
their attention. 

Of course more than one year or one generation 
is necessary to decide the permanent place of any 
book. But it must be remembered that the per- 
manent place is not always what we want to discover. 
Many writings, which rightly call for our consider- 
ation, will, before very long, be forgotten. Some 
which relate to scientific speculation, for example, 
may be very important so long as there is only the 
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light of today to guide scientific research, and yet, in 

course of time, the suggestions they make and the 

theories they advance may prove too crude or too 

much beside the mark to Uve. Biographies and 

histories, the indentity of which will, hereafter, be 

quite lost, often serve a very useful purpose in 

contributing to the produftion of greater works. 

We cannot cross the stream without the stepping 

stones, yet, when they have served our purpose, we 

forget them. Broadly speaking, .no book has a 

permanent place. Geologists tell us of pre-glacial 

periods extending over thousands, perhaps millions 

of years. Who shall say what ''immortal'* Homers 

and Shakespeares lived in those pre-historic times ? 

Homer and Shakespeares themselves will, one day, 

be forgotten. It is but a question of time between 

the greatest and the least. The greatest may live 

ten thousand years and the least not one, but the 

fame of all must, at last, meet in a universal oblivion. 

How widely they may differ in the immortality of 

their influence we have no power to estimate. 

For ourselves, what chiefly concerns us is to 
ascertain by what course and economy of reading 
we can best keep up with the spirit of the age. It 
is an important problem and one which is made 
harder to solve in consequence of the influence of 
fashion. Certain authors and certain kinds of 
writing are fashionable. ''Everyone" has read 
them. They are- the talk of the clubs and of the 
drawing-rooms, and are reviewed again and again 
in newspapers and magazines. He who has not 
read them or, at least, a descriptive review of them 
so that he can converse knowingly, feels himself to 
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be a literary outcast, and must blush whenever the 
work is mentioned. There is an almost irresistible 
pressure upon him to subscribe to the circulating 
library so that he may be as knowing as others. 
Is not this the spirit of the age up to which he 
must keep ? Or is it but the spirit of the frivolous 
hour ? Let our reader wait a year and see whether 
the book is talked of then and whether his own 
desire to read it is as strong as ever. If so let him 
at least look at it. But if he then sees it offered in the 
library catalogues for a mere trifle and if at that it 
will not sell, he may congratulate himself that he 
has been saved a waste of time and thought. 

But there are books which do not need this test. 
This is especially the case with biographies. 
Trevelyan's '*Macaulay" and Forster's ** Dickens" 
and the autobiographies of Mill and Harriet 
Martineau might safely have been read before they 
were a year old. Such works are sure to be good, 
at least as studies in psychology, and this is true of 
biographies inferior in themselves and concerning 
inferior persons. But novels and controversial, 
speculative and so-called philosophical writings, 
as well as works of pure literature may well be left 
to stand a small test of time before they are taken 

up. 

Individual taste must, necessarily, enter largely 
into the process of seledling books. With one, 
technical works on science or art have the decided 
preference. Another loves a book not becausfe of 
what it treats but because it is some rare edition 
of which only a few copies are now in existence ; 
with him the book is to be possessed, not read. 
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Others, again, dip into philosophy, poetry or history, 
or devote themselves, as far as circumstances will 
permit, to an all-round study. For educating and 
elevating the mind this last is, probably, the best 
course to pursue, but many who profess to pursue 
it are, unfortunately, mere literary pretenders. 
They get hold of the knowledge made easy class 
of books which offer a great deal of information in 
a very little space, and, by this means, they gather 
enough surface knowledge to enable them to con- 
verse with an air of authority and to impress their 
less cunning companions with the idea that they 
are clever fellows. This is mere quackery. It 
does not elevate the mind but degrades both mind 
and morals. Let knowledge at least be thorough 
as far as it goes ; let there be no contentment with 
half knowing things. Let men read and learn for 
the love of it, not for the sake of appearance. The 
man who does not take delight in reading for 
quite other reasons than the reputation it may give 
him and the grace in conversation he may win, is 
unworthy of good books. Knowledge should be 
taken as food for thought, not for conversation. 
There is an intellectual morality which requires to 
be stridlly guarded. It is sadly too easy to pros- 
titute the intelledl to the service of vanity. 
Reading is of no genuine use excepting as food for 
thought and he who reads more than he thinks 
does himself mischief. Man was not created to be 
a mere storehouse of facts. 

Life being short it becomes necessary to so 
guide our reading that time will not be wasted on 
what is unprofitable. By far the greater number 
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of so-called intelligent men read little or nothing 
but their newspapers, and by far the greater 
number of women do not read at all. Books of 
solid and original thought are far from popular, 
not because they are difficult to read but because 
that process of gaining an appreciable amount of 
knowledge is comparatively slow. Many persons 
plead that they "havn't time" to read solid literature 
or — often enough — that they "havn't time" to read 
at all. As a matter of fadl the solid literature 
would not take up more, perhaps not as much time 
as the ephemeral newspaper literature. A man 
never makes the excuse of want of time about any 
matter in which he has his heart and soul. Those 
who love reading will find at least a few minutes 
every day to give to it. Even the busiest house- 
wife finds time to glance at a sensation novel or to 
play with the cat and the busiest man knows what 
is in the newspapers. Let then that time be 
given, if no other can, to books which will feed 
thought and will be doing even during the hours 
of business, their effectual work. The sensation 
novel only feeds with mad fancies and awakens 
discontent; the newspaper only feeds with the 
topics of the day — good for chat. But the good 
book — that which is worthy ot the title Book — 
lightens the cares of hfe by lifting us out of our 
sordid selves. This is indeed one great blessedness 
of reading, that a man may turn from and forget 
the worries and anxieties of the world in the com- 
panionship of his books. Nor has this diversion 
any of the painful reactions which excitement and 
gaiety carry with them. These may help to light- 
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en the burden tonight but tomorrow we are as 
unfitted as ever to bear it. But books give 
strength to the faint heart and confirm the feeble 
knee ; they say to them that are of fearful heart : 
Be strong, fear not! Though I go to my books 
weary and sad and with the sense of inevitable evil 
on me, I shall come forth from them with a peace- 
ful mind, ready to face the world and to conquer 
it. The diversions of gaiety are something and 
the sympathy of friends is much ; but, of all our 
friends, our books ar the best. They enter into 
our every mood, they offer us consolation in our 
sorrow, and when we do not want them, they 
stand aside and wait till they can serve us again. 
No one, then, should neglect his books. As they 
are true to him so he should be true to them. No 
day should be allowed to pass wholly without them. 
It makes a vast difference whether or not a little 
reading has been done in the course of twenty- 
four hours. He who during the day stirs his mind 
as well as his body, is fresher, purer and somewhat 
nobler in the evening. He will be a little kinder 
to his fellows in his relations with them, a little 
sweeter tempered and a little more patient than if 
he had not read at all. The duty of reading should 
be as regularly and as conscientiously performed 
as some of us perform the duty of washing our 
faces and saying our prayers. It is necessary to 
health and human happiness that both mind and 
body be systematically exercised and refreshed. 
I have heard of clubs for reading in which every 
member — under a penalty must, for half an 
hour daily, read something other than newspapers 
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and novels. As an expedient the plan is good. 
Better to read under a certain amount of compul- 
sion than not to read at all ; better, at least, to be 
helped into the habit of reading. But it is pitiful 
that so valuable and so blessed a matter as reading 
is ever neglected by even the busiest man or 
woman in the world. 



FREE-WILL AND MORAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

From the very dawn of human thought as applied 
in a systematic manner, in order to solve the great 
problems involved in the questions ol the, whence? 
and whither? of man, the subjects named in the 
title of this paper have been of perennial interest to 
all thinkers, of whatever creed ; of whatever colour; 
of whatever nation. The same riddles which are 
the centres, explicitly or not, of to-day's contro- 
versies respecting man's nature and his relations to 
the Universe, were equally the centres of philo- 
sophical controversy three thousand years ago in 
the plains ofHindostan; and Hindoo thinkers of 
that far off time came to conclusions similar to 
those of thinkers of our own day. Yet, in spite of 
all failures, Philosophers will still attack the same 
problems, will still try **to milk the he-goat," will 
still toil at Sisyphean tasks, will still, like the 
Danaides, work at filling a sieve with water. Even 
a Milton must needs imagine fallen angels in '*the 
intervals of business,'' as being sat 

*'On a hill retired. 
In thought more elevate ; and reasoned high 
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Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 
Fixed fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute. 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost.'* 
Being of some Religion, or of no Religion is of 
little consequence in regard to holding very definite 
opinions as to the power men can have over their 
volitions, for we find Atheists, Mahometans and 
whole sects of Christians agreeing very well in the 
affirmation that men have no power over their 
volitions ; that volitions are effedls of causes over 
which men themselves have no control. The fol- 
lowers of Robert Owen assert that circumstances 
not being favourable, a man is helpless towards 
good; and the followers of Calvin, with equal 
emphasis declare that ** without grace man can do 
no good thing.'' That one calls that ''Necessity" 
which the other calls ''absolute sovereignty of 
God ''does not amount to much, as both come to 
the same thing in the end. 

It takes an average man some amount of 
metaphysical training to get convince4 of the 
do6lrine that Free-Will is a mere illusion, and it 
seems to him, at first sight, one of the most parad- 
oxical of assertions to be told that of his own power 
he can do nothing; that really it is not himself . 
which wills but that certain circumstances, over 
which he has no control, impel him to do or not to 
do a certain aftion. ^ He is not less but more non- 
plussed when he is told by Mr. Herbert Spencer 
(Psychology editioniS^^pp. 617-619) that the Ego 
underavolitionalimpulse,issimply the states of con- 
sciousness constituting the impulse itself, conse- 
quently, if it passes under another impulse, it is 
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that other series of states of consciousness which 
constitute that particular impulse and hot the 
other. 

But then he asks; how one series of states 
of consciousness can become another? Is it by 
addition or subtradlion ? If so ; What is it that is 
added or subtradled ? Then again, a series of states 
of consciousness determine not to be what 
they are, and so try to become another series. 
What is the meaning of this ? In other words, there 
is a surplusage of effort in a diredlion opposite to 
any, perhaps, given impulse. We are impelled to 
do some adlion — there is here supposed, no weigh- 
ing of motives as it is called, that is, no intellect- 
ual struggle as to the nature of the adlion towards 
which the impulse tends, but simply the fact of a 
general tendency to will a certain adlion — and yet 
as soon as the impulse is felt, there is a diredl 
inhibition — ^we do not say of what nature — not to 
give way to it. All the states of consciousness 
are present afting as reasons to do the a6lion, — 
that is, every idea and feeling or motive, is.known, 
yet the representation of the a6lion itself is suffi- 
ci ent to produce at least suspense, and it is by a 
dire6l effort that the Ego beats about for Ideas, 
Feelings or Motives which shall quell the original 
impulse. The Ego or Self makes a determined ex- 
ertion, or else consciousness is the greatest liar 
that can be. It is certainly true that the Ego is 
not merely passive^ but that it is really active 
in such a case. This is the crux on which 
Determinism or Neccessarianism breaks, and is 
the point on which Free-Willers lay stress. 
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Necessarianism seems to look upon the Ego or 
Self as a sort of billiard ball which, rolling along 
the table of life, moves according as it is struck by 
cues, or the cannons it makes with other balls. 
However this analogy may be true, anyone of 
these billiard balls, say one of ourselves, feels, is 
conscious, that he makes often very strong efforts, — 
sometimes successful, sometimes not — to avoid im- 
pending strokes, — in fadl sometimes charges the 
cue itself, an a6lion very different from a real 
billiard ball. What Free-Willers term the sense 
of effort is present in such a case. 

We know that when considering whether to do 
or not do a certain adtion, we use Attention. For 
instance, when we have determined not to do the 
adlion, we strive to attend only to the motives 
tending in that diredlion and not to those tending 
to the opposite. But in the fa6t of Attention itself 
we are again face to face with a clear feeling of 
exertion, or what is termed Will. 

We are told that the Will obeys the strongest 
Motive. But then what constitutes a Motive ? 
What makes a motive for one man, is nothing 
perhaps to another, or moves to a totally different 
Adlion. Then we have a diredl manufa6luring of 
Motives by a man. For instance a man is told by 
an authority that such and such adlion is good ; 
he has not the ghost of an idea why it is good, nor 
has he any sort of impulse to do it, in fadl he is as 
neutral towards it as he possibly can be. Yet 
every cultured man knows by experience of scores 
of cases in his own person, that he has thought 
and studied, until he has positively, by sheer 
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determination, not only got motives enough to 
perform such an aftion, but enough to become 
almost enthusiastic about it. And, too, there is 
not the slightest doubt that not a few adlions not 
at all good but absolutely pernicious, have by the 
initiation of authority, been done with the sincerest 
motives possible, — those who have done such 
adlions having brought themselves to it by deter- 
mined efforts in the choice of motives, or rather by 
making them for themselves. 

All these considerations point only to one con- 
clusion, and that is, that the Ego or Self is an 
active factor, and spontaneously so ; and is not the 
passive instrument which Necessarians seem to 
suppose. 

The question then is: What is the nature of this 
spontaneous adtivity ? Looked at as a mere external 
Objedl, man under a vohtional impulse can only 
be considered in the light of an effect or aggregate of 
effects. But introspedtively viewed, — as we have 
seen, — man is, under the same conditions, to all 
appearance himself a cause. Mechanicalism is 
utterly at a loss to account for the phenomena. 
What then must we do to get a rational explanation 
of this antinomy ? 

Now the first and most of general fa6l of volition 
is that it is an attribute of Living Beings, more 
especially of Animals. No other kind exhibits any- 
thing at all analogous to Will. And the general 
property of all Living Beings is their great 
adaptability to the varying circumstances of 
their surroundings; also, that this adaptability 
increases in degree as their organization increases 
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in complexity. From the zoophyte with the barest 
appearance of life at all, to man as a self conscious 
and social being, this fa6l is plain. 

Now it will be said by Necessarians that the 
fadl of Living Things, inclusive of man, being 
modified according to circumstances, proves that, 
like every other kind, they are creatures of the 
circumstances. But, on the contrary this fa6t of 
adaptation proves them to be superior to circum- 
stances. For what are called circumstances are the 
Universe in a particular condition at some specific 
time, and as that cannot be modified, the Living 
Thing, be it Zoophyte or Man, modifies itself. 
To say that an organism is the creature of the 
circumstances because of this is very much like 
saying that a captured town has conquered its 
captor ; simply because the barracks not being big 
enough, his troops have to be billeted on the 
inhabitants. 

Again, the primary/a6l^of Animal Life is that of 
manifesting Sensibility, and reasoning from the 
known to the unknown. This physical fadl of 
Sensibility — or reaftion at a stimulus— proves the 
existence also where it is, of the psychical faft 
called Sensation ; for Man, as a Being exhibiting 
Sensibility, we know experences Sensation. 

That is, wherever we find Sensibility we must 
infer the existence of Sensation, and— it matters 
not how vague or^inchoate— we are compelled to 
think it. And wherever we find Sensibility, we also 
discover appearances of Choice, so must there 
assume Volition of Will. Take, for instances, the 
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minute Living Beings which the Microscope 
reveals to us. With even them, in spite of their 
, low organizations, we see nothing like mechanical 
regularity, but just the erratic manner of Beings 
with a power of choice, now trying one way now 
another to catch their food or get out of the way of 
annoyances. Mr. Huxley in his Ledlure *'on Con- 
scious Automatism'-' gives a still more striking 
proof of Sensation, and Choice, i.e. Volition as a 
general property of all — at least — animal life, in 
his account of the experiments on the whole and the 
decapitated frog. He shows that the latter had 
powers of trying various ways to get rid of the 
annoyances it was subjedl to, similar to the one 
left intadl. Mr. Lewes has given niany proofs in 
his various works of the same general properties 
of animal life, viz: — Sensibility ^'.^ Sensation; Choice 
of means to ends i.e.^ Volition. 

Again, as we ascend the scale of animal life we 
notice the fadt that in proportion to the capacities 
for Sensation, and the powers of Volition, we find 
that the animal becomes more and more independ- 
ent of any special external conditions; and in Man 
we find that, with his capacities for sensation of 
the most complex and varied kind, he has 
corresponding powers of will. If the climate is too 
cold he builds himself l^ouses, weaves clothes, and, 
though by Nature the most forlorn of animals in 
the way of protective integuments, he is beyond 
every other in his powers of living. 

We think here is the explanation of what is 
termed the Feeling of Self. Every animal is a 
sort of imperium in imperio, in relation to Nature. 
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Every animal, and, in the highest degree man — is 
a microcosm in the macrocosm of Nature ; and it 
is the representation to Self—the Consciousness 
of this independence in dependence, which has 
been termed Free-Will. 

With the preceding conclusions before us the 
explanation of the notion of Moral Responsibility 
becomes a comparatively easy task. 

The usual course of Necessarians has been 
something like denying Moral Responsibility 
altogether, and yet, as J. S. Mill clearly saw, it is 
a fadl. Unfortunately, Mr. Mill in the sixth book 
of his ** Logic,'' rather outflanked the difficulty 
than overcame it, but he got very closely to what 
appears to be the truth of the matter as follows. 
Man as a Living Being is independent oi particular 
— ^though not of all — external conditions. As the 
most complex of Living Beings he is the most 
capable of adapting himself to circumstances. 
And as a Being the result of a long evolutionary 
Series, he has organized within him as potentiali- 
ties the adaptations and adjustments of all the 
generations of Living Beings through which he 
has passed. And all individuals of the Species, 
as common produ6ls of like evolutionary Series, 
contain within themselves similar organized po- 
tentialities, and so the possibility of becoming are 
similar in every man. It is the recognition of 
this which constitutes the conception of Moral 
Responsibility. 

Moral Law is the general name for the con- 
ditions of social well-being. Moral power is that 
ability in every one, which makes him capable of 
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adaptation to these conditions. What Kant terms 
the Categorical Imperative — the ''I ought*' — the 
'*I owe it** — to do this, or not to do that — is the 
organized fact, and self-consciousness of power in 
the individual to adapt himself to the conditions 
of well-being of the Race. It is the Race speaking 
through the Individual. To adl by chosen motives 
is, as Hegel has put it, freedom and not necessity, 
for, as Dr. Stirling (Philosopy of Law p. 19.) says : — 
**to adl by motive is to act freely, to act without 
motive is to act under necessity. Physical neces- 
sity (that is, only your particular nature) physical 
necessity is the only necessity, and moral necessity 
isfreedom. That is only free whi.ch is amenable to 
its own self; but in obeying the moral motive it is 
my own self — my own inmost truest self I obey ; it 
is that in the very obeying of it, I am free and all 
the more throughly moral it is — the more thoroughly 
it is my own self." Or as we may now interpret 
this passage, the particular nature which makes 
the individual as such, is a purely physical one, 
and constitutes him a thing, and so he is subjedl so 
far to the necessity of physical beings; but his 
moral nature is that which makes the individual — 
man, with capacities and powers common to his 
race. Every living being, is, as such, more than a 
mere mechanical thing adling by impulse ; and in 
proportion to the degree of life which it possesses, 
has powers within it which makes it superior to the 
circumstances of any particular time and place. 
Man as the most complex of living beings has the- 
highest degree of life, possessing, not simply life 
and sensation, but also mind, consciousness, and 
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memory. As a being of such a kind he is individ- 
ually subjeft to no Fate or Necessity — excepting 
to that transcendental fate to which according to 

the Greeks even the Gods were subject. 

The conception of Free-Will represents a real 
fadl of nature. It is the Race immanent in the 
individual, conscious of powers and capacities 
common to all. And the conception of Moral 
Responsibility is the affirmation that, as the 
individual has such powers and capacities, he is to 
be held responsible for the use or non-use he makes 
of them. Science then, quite as much as Phil- 
osophy, is not fatalistic, and it would be a strange 
thing if it were. Man can alter, and does alter the 
produdlions of nature in innumerable ways ; and 
it would certainly be very strange indeed, if man 
could not, of his own power, alter nature's greatest 
production, viz: — Himself. Let then Reformers 
and Moral Teachers go on in their work rejoicing. 
No dark stubborn Fate a6ts contrary to them. 
Let men be aroused to a sense of their real 
powers and capacities and they will soon prove 
themselves the Masters of Circumstances and not 
their Creatures. 



ASTROLOGY. 



The solemn march of the stellar heavens has ever 
been a subject of wonder to mankind, and the mo- 
tions ofthe heavenly bodies were among the very ear- 
liest subj efts which men took up for study. Science 
has been said to destroy wonder, but he who said 
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it and they who repeat the saying can know very 
little what they say. For men who have spent 
their days and often their nights in the study of 
nature, never fail to confess the increasing wonder 
which fills them as one or another of nature's 
secrets becomes revealed. As men perceived the 
stately procession of the stars and the erratic and 
troubled march of the planets it was very natural 
indeed for them to ask : what is the meaning of, 
or is there any meaning in these appearances? 
And as it was noticed that the lives of men were 
cycles of youth, maturity and old age following 
one another with inevitable necessity, it was by no 
means unnatural to suppose that the necessity and 
regularity of the celestial motions were, in some 
fashion or another, bound up with the fate of men ; 
and from that it was only a step to attempt to 
connect, not only the general but the particular 
accidents of human life with the planetary move- 
ments. Thus grew up a body of do6trine as precise 
in form as any science, and of a charadler so com- 
plex that the best mathematical knowledge of the 
day was needed to understand and apply its rules. 
Those who open a regular treatise on Astrology — 
say ZadkiePs Grammar — will discover that, if they 
mean to understand it, they will need as much 
mathematics and certainly quite as much power of 
application as is needed *for the mastery of any 
good work on Nautical Astronomy and Navigation. 
A subjedl which so strongly attracted our fore- 
fathers and which numbered among its adherents 
some of the greatest names in Science — Tycho 
Brahe, Kepler and even, it is said, Sir Isaac 
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Newton, — ought, at least, to have some interest 
for us. The way in which the claims of Astrology 
to a hearing have been set aside, has always 
appeared to us somewhat unfair. The custom has 
been to name it a *' superstition ; '' and then — it would 
appear-^all is said that is necessary for its con- 
demnation. Yet, if a superstition, it certainly has 
been one of the most useful, for it was once the 
only means by which Astronomy — as now under- 
stood — could get any hearing at all from the rich 
and great. We may, indeed, affirm that, if every 
other superstition had done in its time as much 
good and as little harm as Astrology, men need 
never have had any wish to destroy them. Nay 
more, the do6lrine that the celestial bodies do 
influence one sCnother in some very important 
particulars — besides in the way of gravitation and 
the giving of light — is the clear affirmation of the 
latest results of modern Astronomy. Not many 
years ago the idea that the appearance of spots on 
the sun had any connexion with certain telluric 
phenomena would have been laughed at, yet now 
the evidence on the point is too strong to be 
doubted. What is still more striking is the sugges- 
tion lately made by some men of Science, that 
changes in the conditions of the solar constitution 
may have a good deal to do with famines and 
commercial crises, adding to this suggestion another 
which refers solar changes to planetary positions. 
So perhaps the old Astrologers were not so far 
astray as has been supposed. It will be rather 
curious if modern Science is forced to verify by 
its methods some of the ancient dictums of the 
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grandmother of Astronomy, and is forced to confes s 
that too great haste has been made to cast aside 
her teachings. Why should we, however great our 
knowledge, set down a vast portion of mankind as 
a parcel of fools? This is practically what we do 
when we denounce Astrology in the usual un- 
measured style. Yet, be it noted that, in our 
Indian Empire, the profession of Astrology is as 
much recognised as the profession of medicine and 
in the Courts of Justice which England has estab- 
lished. Horoscopes are admitted as evidence and 
have as much weight as any certificate of birth 
has in England. 

It would certainly puzzle us to explain why the 
planet Saturn should be supposed to ** rule" the 
seventh daj- of the week rather than the first. It 
might be because Saturn is the seventh planet 
were it not for the fa6t that Jupiter the sixth planet 
** rules" the fifth day and Venus, the second, 
** rules" Friday. Yet from Cape Coromandel to 
the Pillars of Hercules this Astrological doftrine 
and the nomenclature in regard to the days of the 
week, everywhere prevail now and, as far as can 
be ascertained, prevailed always. Again, why 
should there be seven days in the week ? As regards 
nations which have taken their Religion and in a 
great measure their social system from the Hebrew 
Scriptures, this may, perhaps, be explained ; but 
what about other nations ? Then, too, there are 
the curious forms of idolatrous worship which are 
met with among various ancient and modern- na- 
tions. There cannot be a doubt as to what the 
objeft of that worship was and is; it is generally 
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either the Moon or Venus — the latter often with 
Mars and in some cases with Saturn. Take for 
instance, the Ashtaroth of the PhiHstines, the 
Hobal or Sati^rn of the ancient Arabians, the 
Freya and Odin of our Norse ancestors. These 
festivals wet'e held at certain fixed times in the 
year according to the periods at which the respeft- 
ive planets were best to be seen. The question 
from such fa6ls is — How came such worship about ? 
The modern theory is that the Gods were first 
invented or imagined and" then, their names being 
given to the respeftive planets, the qualities as- 
cribed to the gods were transferred to the planets, 
and so Astrology arose. But this does not alto- 
gether account for the phenomena, '^f here are too 
many coincidences to be thus explained, more es- 
pecially in regard to the times of the chief festivals. 
A single coincidence here or there might be passed 
over, but in every case where the god or goddess 
worshipped has been indentified with some par- 
ticular planet, we find a strict accordance with the 
Astrological doctrines of the greatest power of that 
planet in a certain position in the heavens. For 
instance, Ashtaroth was simply the Moon or Venus 
in the sign Taurus. Now the sign Taurus is the 
*'house*' of Venus and the ** exaltation " of the 
Moon, that is to say the period when those planets 
had, according to astrologers, most efficacy ; and 
the chief festival of this goddess was held in spring, 
about the time when the Sun is said to enter 
Taurus, which is about the time of our Easter 
festivals. This sign Taurus is said to '*rule" Asia 
Minor, Syria, and our late acquisition Cyprus — the 
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chief seats of the ancient worship of Diana or the 
Moon and Venus. It was from Phrygia in Asia 
Minor that the Bacchic Orgies were introduced 
into Greece to the great scandal and annoyance of 
the old-fashioned folk of those days. 

Ancient literature is full of references to astro- 
logical doctrines. The Bible itself will supply 
numerous examples, as, for example, where it is 
stated that the Sun and Moon were ** for signs and 
for seasons " ; that ** the stars in their course fought 
against Sisira " that ** the morning stars sang 
together," and of **the sweet influence of the 
Pleiades." Nothing could be more striking than 
the agreement on this subjedl of nations as widely 
apart as the Chinese, the Hindoo, the Egyptian 
and the Greek. 

If universality of belief be a criterion of Truth, 
we should be compelled to believe in, at least, the 
general principles of Astrology, and the question 
still remains, how did belief in such do6lrine or 
superstition, or body of dodlrines or superstitions 
first arise ; and how has that belief kept its ground 
for so many thousands of years, if there is no basis 
in fa6t for it ? The superficial flippancy with which 
these questions are generally answered is by no 
means assuring to an impartial-minded seeker 
after Truth. If we are to judge from the demand 
there is for astrological literature in this country, 
belief in Astrology is far from extinct. Zadkiel's 
Almanac boasts, in this sceptical century, of a 
circulation of 100,000, and the demand for regular 
treatises on the subj e6l is very great. Mr. Bohn, 
the well known publisher, finds it worth while to 
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keep in print an edition of Lilly's " Astrology *' 
together with the *' Grammar of. Astrology" by 
Zadkiel. Ephemerides too, which none excepting re- 
gular students would want, are published annually, 
and second-hand booksellers know as well as any one 
that old books on Astrology are always good stock. 
This sort of literature is certainly not cheap as 
books at present go. Who are the people who 
invest their money in it ? It is not the working 
classes and most of the middle class, one would 
think, are too busy to dabble in such old world and 
useless lore. But amongst even the more intelli- 
gent ol our factory population we may find a lurk- 
ing and sometimes an avowed belief in planetary 
influences ; and, in spite of police vigilance and the 
Vagrancy Act, it is doubtful whether there is a 
single manufadluring town in either Lancashire or 
Yorkshire which has not its professional Astrologer. 
Enquiry would prove that the majority of the 
Astrological Almanacs and Ephemerides were 
chiefly sold in those districts. 

We do not know how it may be now, but, some 
time ago, the self-taught Mathematician generally 
owed his first start in the Sciences to a desire to 
pierce the mystery of the heavens. Now, however, 
t he motive powers seem to be competitive exami- 
nations and prize distributions. Whether the old 
system or the new is better adapted to the earnest 
cultivation of Science need not now be determined. 
Minds inclined to mysticism appear to be led by 
some fascination to the study of the mathematical 
science, and, paradoxical though it may seem, 
there are more mystics to be found among Math- 
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ematicians than among any other class of scien- 
tific devotees. Really, however, there is not much 
cause for surprise in this, for the successful culti- 
vation of the Higher Mathematics needs powers of 
imagination of no mean scope. In the Middle 
Ages, Mathematician and Magician were, to the 
vulgar, synonymous terms, and, in our own day, 
the feats of Mathematicians are terribly trying to 
the common mind. What with Space of four or- 
any number of dimensions; non-Euclidian Geom- 
etry, or points in Space where straight lines become 
right angles to themselves, and where all circles at 
whatever intersedt — -your jog-trot, jolly Philistine 
is put into a rotate of mental collapse. He does 
not dare to say that he is being imposed upon, 
knowing what Mathematicians do as a matter of 
every day business ; so, if inclined to be sceptical, 
he holds it the best policy to keep his own counsel. 
To believe in Astrology does not, in the abstradl, 
seem much more absurd than to believe in the 
possibility of a sort of space where hollow spheres 
can be turned inside out without bending. 

That Astrology is not the worthless absurdity 
which most persons fancy, may be safely admitted. 
Whether it would yield fruit sufficient to recom- 
pense us for a systematic study of its dodlrines is 
another question. But, on the whole, it may 
be fairly demanded that persons who know abso- 
lutly nothing about the matter, shall withold their 
condemnation. There is, as Herbert Spencer says, 
a soul of Truth even in things false. Some fadts 
Astrology undoubtedly has for its basis, and the 
movements of modern Science are suggesting that 
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these fadls may be important. Good and intelli- 
gent men have been often impressed with the 
striking realization of Astrological prophesy in this 
country as well as in India. There may be some 
mistakes in the forcasts of such professional pro- 
phets as Zadkiel and Raphael — that proves but 
little. But the modicum of corre6lness which they 
can certainly boast, means a great deal. Possibly 
enough Astrologers may be on a wrong tack, but 
that is no reason why the right tack should never 
be taken. Pretensions at prophesy have always 
been common, and, so long as Human Nature is 
what it is prophets of one sort and another will 
spring up and will, more or less, be listened to. 
Would-be prophets might do worse than stick to 
Astrology, and by doing so they might get at some- 
thing really useful. Like Saul of Kish, in search- 
ing for their father's asses, perhaps they would 
find a kingdom. 



THE EFFECTS OF MACHINERY ON THE LAND- 
LORD, MONEY-LORD AND WORKING-MAN. 

The manual labour of Great Britain is estimated 
as that of one fourth of the population or seven 
millions of working-men. To aid these workers 
invention and mechanical skill have brought a new 
agent, which a hundred and fifty years since may 
be said to have been unknown. This power, the 
result of man's patient thought and ingenious experi- 
ment, has been calculated, as an auxiliary to 
manual labour, of 600 millions of additional la- 
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bourers. Surely the aid of this new power must 
be working extraordinary social, political^ and re- 
ligious changes. Six hundred millions of powerful 
and passive slaves, slaves that sleep not, sicken 
not : — gigantic slaves, that drain subterranean 
lakes — ^that in one reign have covered the land 
with a network of railways, — ^that have launched 
and navigated fleets of magnificent steamers I Sure- 
ly the results must be so extraordinary that our pro- 
fessors of political economy, our statesmen, our 
newspaper editors are bound to speculate on their 
bearing on different ranks, their adtion on so- 
ciety at large. 

The first idea would be, that this wonderful 
agent has been a faithful friend to man in the field, 
the factory, the ship and the road and that the 
very first result would be to reduce his hours of toil, 
and give him that leisure so necessary to the cul- 
tivation of his mind and the recreation of his body. 
We look around us and we see that this is not so. 
Who then has absorbed the results ? There is only 
one answer. The landlord and the money-lord 
have alone reaped the harvest and we may add, 
the government, which is enabled to levy an annual 
taxation which would have made our forefathers 
stand aghast. We see that, whilst the condition 
of the workers has so little improved, the monopo- 
lisers of the soil, nay, even of space itself, and the 
monopolisers of money are year by year enjoying 
larger incomes and are enabled to indulge in an 
expenditure, where profusion, extravagance, and 
the profligate indulgence of every caprice that im- 
agination can conceive, must strike the most care- 
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It is evident, then, that two reforms — they 
may almost be called revolutions — are the ques- 
tions to which thinking men, who are alive to the 
danger of the present state of things, should ad- 
dress themselves. These two questions are : — 
Reform of the present Tenure of Land. 
Reform of .the present Money System. 

As my present intention is to devote myself to 
the money question, that of Tenure of Land 
must be deferred to a future time, merely premis- 
ing that private ownership of land should be 
abolished. 

On the question of money I shall quote an 
American writer Mr. F. B. Thurber of New York, 
who thus eloquently pictures the wonders effedled 
by the gift of ingenuity to produ6lion : — 

** Less than fifty years ago, civilization began a 
new era, in its wonderful development of steam, in 
the arts, and in locomotion.- In that time it has more 
than quadrupled the producing capacity of the 
world. While on the one side steam has stimu- 
lated an enormus production, surpassing the 
anticipation of any in all former ages; on the other, 
it is taxing- man's faculties to the utmost to create 
and devise new wants, in order to dispose of these 
commodities. So accustomed have we become to 
observe the various daily new applications of 
labour-saving discoveries, that we cease to be 
startled with their economy, nor do we any longer 
pause to estimate the enormous increase to 
production which they occasion. These great 
developments, however, are evidently in entire 
harmony with great organic laws, intended to force 
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a higher civilization upon mankind, and any new 
device to cheapen and enlarge the use of products, 
is surely working to that grand accomplishment, 
and is well worthy of your highest encouragement. 
At the dawning of this new era of discovery man 
still held to his old-fashioned ideas of high interest 
and usury, with which he at first emerged from 
barbarism. At each new invention of steam, 
electricity, chemistry, and general discovery, to be 
made subservient to his use and comfort, he called 
for larger issues of money. The capital of the 
world, not unmindful of this sudden and unexpected 
tax upon its resourses, through such large and rapid 
development by inventingvarious devices of banking 
and monopoly of credit, seized upon the currency 
of the people to distribute it with high usury to 
producers. The money power has gone still, farther. 
In its aim to secure large profits, it has usurped 
the power to contrail and . expand both the credit 
and the circulating medium of the people at its 
interest or pleasure, and the exercise of this un- 
justly-assumed prerogative has been the frightful 
source of panics and distress, by forcing industy, 
to pay higher interest, rents, and profits than it 
can fairly earn. 

'*With the increasing necessity of the people for 
steam highways the money power saw still larger op- 
portunities. It pushed its shrewdly-contrived system 
of banking at extortionate interest rates on railroad 
securities, until to-day the rail-highways of the world, 
chartered for public benefits, are doubled up and mort- 
gaged to capital, at such rates as to compel producers 
• to pay heavy fines for travelling on these railways, 
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which the producers themselves have made. Wheth- 
er we will or not, this vast and rapid increase of 
commodities must be accepted as necessities, and 
be more largely utilized for the benefit of the whole 
people. We cannot if we would, put out the fires 
of labour-saving machinery, and set the sun of 
civilization backwards. There is an irresistable 
force which is pushing us forward. There is no 
middle course. This inherent energy is demanding 
from you an encouragement to the industry of the 
people, that they may, one and all, produce com- 
modites in a larger ratio than ever before ; so that 
they may, one and all, consume more generously 
in the interest of advancing civilization. Nor need 
you fear an over-produ6lion of diversified industries 
for the people may safely be trusted to produce no 
more than they have the power of profitably consum- 
ing. Their general intelligence and industry may 
always be safely relied upon , as a true balance and reg- 
ulator for produdlion. What is the condition ? On one 
side is the power of steam , by which man has suddenly 
developed an enormous power to produce. He has 
invented steam-ships and steam-roads to carry these 
produdls to all parts of the country and the world. 
Men need all these produ6ls, — all there com- 
modities with all their prospe6live increase. 

" They ask for the boon of earning, that they may 
be able to buy them. And to do this, they only 
ask of you that the volume of money may always 
keep pace with the volume of produ6ls. They ask 
that, as industry needs it, you will supply a suf- 
ficiency and not as hitherto restrict it ; that labour 
hall not be the prey of usurers and non-pro- 
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Here we have a voice from America where the 
direful effefts of an attempt to resort to gold pay- 
ment are shown in widespread bankruptcy, 
in railway strikes and in a universal cry of discon- 
tent and misery, with every indication of social 
disorganisation tending indeed towards anarchy. 

What a pidlure, too, have we in this country. 
An article in the Liverpool Courier puts the present 
state of affairs so graphically that no apology is re^ 
quired for referring to it. 

"In all direftions throughout the country, and 
in every trade, the tendency to reduced wages is 
in adlive progress. The master builders of Liver- 
pool have given six months' notice of a general re- 
dudlion in the building trades, and elsewhere a 
similar policy has already taken effect. The court 
ot arbitration has awarded a redudlion of 5 per 
cent, in the case of the South Staffordshire iron- 
workers. The employers in North Staffordshire! 
are demanding a similar concession, offering as an 
alternative a slight increase if the men will work 
an additional hour daily. The puddlers of the 
Sheffield distridl have submitted to. the sacrifice, 
yet men continue to be discharged in large num- 
bers. The coal owners of Northumberland have 
called upon the miners to submit to a redudlion* of 
12 J per cent., and also to work an extra hour per 
diem. The shipbuilders of the Clyde have agreed, 
under protest, to take 7J per cent, less than they 
have lately been receiving, and the millowners of 
North and Northeast Lancashire are said to be 
preparing to enforce another lowering of lo^ per 
cent; in Oldham the notices have adlually been 
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issued. At Birmingham there is a strike of sheet- 
glass makers against a cutting down of wages ; 
and at Edinburgh, Leith, and Haddington the 
masons have struck fjom the same cause, while in 
the southern counties of England the agricultural 
labourers, not an overpaid class, are required to 
submit to a material diminution of pay." 

Again we read : — 

" The threatened lock-out of agricultural labour- 
ers in Kent and East Sussex has now become a 
matter of fa6l. Reports received at Maidstone on 
Saturday night and Sunday morning show that 
between 600 and 700 agricultural labourers were 
discharged on Saturday by the farmers for decli- 
ning to accept the redudlions of wages, and, ailing 
under the advice of the Kent and Sussex Labourers' 
Union, they asked their employers to reconsider the 
matter, as they ** could not live upon lower wages.*' 
The men report that the employers refused to talk 
the matter over, and said the farm gates would be 
shut against them on Monday morning unless they 
decided at once. Upon this the labourers refused 
to accept the redu6lions. and were ordered not to 
present themselves at the farms yesterday.*' 

In the Times of the ist November, 1878, is a 
letter from a Tenant Farmer who declares 
that it is not a paltry saving in wages that must 
rescue his class, but a redudlion in rent. Let him 
speak for himself. 

**TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

**Sir, — In The Times of Saturday appears a letter 
from '* A Staffordshire Farmer," in which he says, 
**= Instead of being enriched by Farming, I can only 
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say if I had paid no rent for the last three years I 
should still be largely out of pocket, and I know 
for a fa6l that many other balance-sheets present a 
tale not one jot more favourable than my own." 
He then goes on to ask farmers from all parts to 
give their opinions on the matter, and. Sir, with 
your permission, I will give mine. 

I can fully bear out his statement as to my rent 
being paid out of capital and not out of profits, and 
I can also speak as to the ruin that is overwhelm- 
ing many of my neighbours; but, in my opinion, it 
is not a paltry shilling or two taken from our la- 
bourers* wages that can alone save us from im- 
pending ruin. If we are to be saved, it must be 
by a redu6lion of 25 or 30 per cent, on our rentals, 
and this will not be done unless farmers combine 
together and demand it as the only means of 
escape from the utter ruin that now awaits them. 

I contend that in the long run it would be of ad- 
vantage to landlords to do this, for if they have to 
farm the land themselves, the other 70 per cent, 
would notbe realized, if we may judge from specimens 
of landlord farming we see around us ; besides, 
there is nothing unfair in demanding back from 
the landlords some portion of the increased rental 
of, at least, 50 per cent, that has been put on 
during my lifetime ; and if farmers must produce 
cheap food, they must be supplied with cheap raw 
material (land)' to enable them to produce it. 
'* I am. Sir, your obedient servant. 



A TENANT FARMER." 



What is at the bottom of all this distressing 
state of affairs ? It is the empircal, unphilosophical 
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monetary legislation as based on Sir Robert Peel's 
Bill of 1819 supplemented by that of 1844. 
We see a general fall of prices ; we are descending 
into a bottomless gulph of cheapness, and yet this is 
looked upon with complacency by Free Traders, 
for their maxim is ** cheapness the synonym of 
plenty," whereas, a general fall of price is only the 
result of a reduction in the volume of money. 

Nor is it possible, under the metallic system, 
that the supply of money can keep pace with the 
increase of produdlion, aided, as has been shown, 
by the wonderful powers of machinery ; and to 
this must be added the increase of population, for 
statisticians tell us, that an increase of 350,000, 
that is, a number equal to the population of 
Leicestershire, takes place every year. If we turn 
to Reviews, to articles by political Economists, to 
the newspaper press, we find the question of Money 
persistently ignored. Our Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, our parliamentary leaders, never allude 
to our monetary system. Education, emigration, 
church building, extension of the suffrage, anything 
but the real cause. A bad money system is at the 
bottom of it all; this insane worship of gold, 
appealing to the prej udices of high and low, is deeply 
fixed in the popular mind. 

The remedy I propose cannot be fully entered 
into now. Metallic money must be abandoned ; 
paper money must be substituted, — paper money 
issued by the state, and therefore, ipso facto, legal 
tender for taxes and consequently for debts^ 

A primary and essential feature in this proposed 
Exchequer Note, in fa6l Taxation Paper Money is 
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that it will not '* promise to pay gold ;'* its being 
a State Issue alone suffices to make it legal Tender 
or Money. 

Such issue would be better than Mr. Pitt's 
one pound notes, for he surrendered the highest 
funftion of Government to a private joint stock 
company, which audaciously assumed the name of 
the Bank of England. In short the State would 
resume its primary prerogative of supplying the 
taxpayer with the wherewithal to pay his taxes in. 



ON MAKING THE BEST OF LIFE, 

We once heard a workman laying down as a 
manifest fa6l that the sole ends and aims of every 
man in the world were to have plenty to eat and 
drink, children and fine clothes. Our fustian mor- 
alist little thought that he was anticipating the 
results of systems of Philosophy which were then 
just beginning to make headway ; nor, perhaps, 
did he for one moment suppose that he was stat- 
ing the sum total of other systems which — ages 
before he himself was born — had already become 
** stale, flat and unprofitable.'* 

It is rather startling to a young enthusiast, full 
of new-bom aspir.ations and swelling with ideas of 
the nobility of the mind and the comparative 
worthlessness of the body, when he chances to 
hear such a sentiment as the one above quoted. 
He must feel somewhat sickened at heart when he 
begins to suspect that his aspirations, his thoughts 
of greatness and his conceptions of nobleness may, 
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after all, be only the merest bases for attaining 
such ends as ** the continuance of the individual 
and the perpetuation of the species.'* StiU further 
is his ardour damped when he discovers that, how- 
ever he may strive to reach a certain degree of 
spiritual perfection and by diligent self-culture and 
control, develop in himself a noble type of human . 
character, the world generally will value him, not 
because of his perfection, but simply according to 
his ability as a producer of victuals and his capa- 
city for ministering to the satisfa6lion of his fellow 
men. Under these circumstances the youth is 
sure to get a fit of misanthropy and to begin to 
find his most palatable mental food in Schiller's 
^^ Robbers,'' Byron's ** Childe Harold" and the 
gloomiest vaticinations oi Carlyle. The world, 
which was once a Temple of the Eternal, has been 
transformed, suddenly and strangely, into a den of 
thieves, and the conclusion is probably reached 
that, in such a God-forsaken spot, the simplest 
plan to be adopted is to five on with as little dis- 
comfort as possible and to tolerate the sayings and 
doings of the crowd of Atheists and Materialists 
with which he is surrounded. He himself will 
probably take refuge in another Atheism — of the 
speculative sort— windy, perhaps, in its way, but 
from which, on the principle of the greater mobility 
of fluids than soHds there is more to be hoped than 
from the stolid, unthinking Atheism of the rabble. 
That the stern, every-day fa6ts of existence 
should thus rudely affedl the ideals and aspirations 
of a thoughtful budding manhood, is by no nieans 
strange. For even those who have passed the 
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period of youth and have become more inured to 
the ways of the world and consequently less sensi- 
tive, sometimes wonder why men are so earnest 
about living and are painfully conscious how little, 
from any ideal standpoint, there is in most 
men's lives, worth living for. Half the human race 
dies before it has reached maturity and of the other 
half by far the greater part get no better 
conception of the value of their lives than the 
materialistic artizan whose views have been already 
referred to. To a stranger — say a Philosopher 
from Saturn — the warring and hunting of the Red 
Indians would seem to differ but little in ultimate 
results from the mad struggle of ambition whic h 
obtains in civilized society. The Red Indian 
wants scalps, skins and feathers to decorate 
himself and his squaws. The English tradesman, 
though already in a safe business which yields a 
fair amount of leisure as well as something more 
than a bare livelihood, strives with all his might 
and gives up both leisure and peace of mind in 
order that he may take a bigger shop with bigger 
plate-glass windows. Henceforth, with his worries 
and anxieties, there is not a more miserable being 
on the earth. And all for what? For the English 
equivalent of scalps and feathers — a fine cloth coat 
for himself, a silk dress for his wife and a little 
more deference from his neighbours. Here, again 
is the clerk with plenty of external aids to happiness 
— a good salary, a good home, a good wife and the 
rest — ^yet most wretched because he is himself 
and not his master. In like manner the artizan, 
well off so far as he knows how to be, must needs 
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go in for a strike and lose as much in a year ^s the 
increase in his wages, even if he gets it, will make 
up again in ten years. Discontent is master of 
the world and the objects for which men wear out 
their lives in striving, are strange matters of interest 
for beings fancying themselves cared for by God 
and heirs of heaven. *Tis a mad', world, my masters ! 

One of the Plinys said that man above all other 
animals was the greediest ; not content with eat- 
ing up the world, in order to satisfy his appetite 
he must needs imagine another. What most peo- 
ple will do in another world is a puzzle. The Red 
Indian cannot give up his love of scalps and feath- 
ers and, consistently enough, confesses his faith 
that, when he dies, happy hunting grounds will 
await him. But what is to become of the typical 
commercial gentleman who begins life by sweeping 
an office for half-a-crown a week and ends it, at a 
patriarchal age, by dropping dead at his desk, 
leaving behind him abundance of money to be 
fought for by his heirs, who will hate each other 
like poison because all have some of the plunder 
and none of them have all ? How can this gentle- 
man endure the immortal life without his cheese 
or bacon trade and his bank book ? Consistency 
like the Indian's would not be decorous, but we sus- 
pect there lurks in many a heart the hidden wish 
that the shop and the politics, the gentility and the 
gew-gaws and all the petty interests of this mun- 
dane sphere may find their counterparts in 
Heaven. 

Yet, when all is said and done, there is room in 
the world for something besides discontent, and 
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men can find happiness even when their bankers' 
balances are not increasing. There is nothing 
more idle than the common cant of a certain class 
of goody-goody people who affect to despise all 
earthly things as vanity ; but that other class who 
talk and live as though there were nothing in the 
world but bread and butter are not less foolish ; and, 
perhaps, on the whole, they are more mischievous, 
for already there is too much of this materialistic 
tendency abroad. If a poor man finds a purse and 
restores it to its owner, a present of five shillings 
is considered a much more efficacious reward than 
a clear conscience and a light heart. If a service 

is rendered, a money payment must be made ; the 
consciousness of a good deed done counts tor no- 
thing. And one who is exceptionally benevolent 
or friendly or helpful in any way is sure to ^be 
suspected by nine-tenths of his neighbours, of 
some ulterior motive. The only conception which 
most people have of making the best of life is to 
grab as much as possible whoever may go short. 
Happily, human nature is better than human 
thought and the hardest and most wordly of us has 
his better side, and derives, now and again, some 
genuine happiness from the performance of a right 
and worthy deed. In this way even our artizan 
friend finds life a little better than the mere pos- 
session of meat and drink, children and fine clothes 
could ever make it. 
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The antiquity of anything is not, in these days, 
much recommendation. The spirit of the Nine- 
teenth Century is, above all things, modern and the 
fashion of it is change. True, a few Antiquarians 
survive, to whom a fossil or old bone is far more 
precious than any affair of the present day, and 
these care for modern topics as little as their fel- 
lows care for fossils and old bones. But men in 
general look upon such preferences as foolish and, 
excepting in so far as the discovery of these things 
helps to throw light on the missing link in the 
Darwinian theory, have no sympathy whatever 
either with them or with those who love them. 
They regard the great works of science, inven- 
tion and enterprize — the steam engine, the elec- 
tric telegraph, the microphone and the newspaper 
press — as irrefragable proofs that no previous age 
is worthy of a moment's comparison with this. 
They will admit no doubts on the supremacy of 
science, and fancy, in their zeal, that scientific 
research and the progress of knowledge are the all 
in all of life. Hence, a moral and spiritual re- 
former has little chance of a hearing. Carlyle and 
Ruskin are smiled at for their singularity. Even the 
clergy — especially the Nonconformist clergy — min- 
gle political agitation with their more stridlly pro- 
per calling and are more concerned in the success 
of this or that fadlion than in pointing out the 
moral and spiritual significance of political and 
social movements. Those who strive, in the pre- 
sent day, to teach a pure and high Religion might 
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echo the words of the learned man in Andersen's 
story of "The Shadow":-^**! am writing about 
the True, the Beautiful and the Good, but no one 
cares to hear anything about it." 

If a brand-new Bible were compiled now — in the 
room of the old and much discredited one used in 
the Churches — half of it would be filled with at- 
tempts to disprove everything hitherto accepted, 
and the other half with information such as is 
usually found in science class-books. There 
would be no space to spare for the elimination of 
problems of right and wrong, or for instrudlion in 
Righteousness and in the Condudl of Life. Even 
this new Bible would find little favour if its style 
were anyway antiquated or if the latest intelledlual 
'* lion," could not be induced to write a preface to it. 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica and a few volumes of 
one of the half-crown monthlies would form a Bible 
perhaps as genuinely representative of the age as 
any that could be now produced. The great 
masters of Greek thought and culture do not fare 
any better than the great Hebrew prophets. Their 
ideas — excepting so far as modern teachers have 
expressly adopted them — are looked upon as out 
of date. The present is heir of all past ages and 
is assumed to be, therefore, better than all ; and 
in its self sufficiency, it does not even regard those 
fore-runners which, when all is said and done, 
made its own existence possible, with either 
gratitude or sympathy. 

In such a pradlical time the old saying that 
Contentment is better than Wealth is not likely to 
find favour. If we were to say Wealth is better than 
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Contentment -^e would, perhaps, be listened to. For 
the most part men certainly live as though they 
took this latter version, that Wealth is better than 
Contentment^ as their rule in life. They are gener- 
ally ready to sacrifice peace of mind for the sake of 
a full purse. Their ruling ambition is for money 
and possessions. They would hardly admit the 
possibility of contentment without wealth. The 
great desire both felt and expressed of the so-called 
radical agitator to have some part and lot or to give 
his fellows some part and lot in the money and 
possessions of the well-to-do classes. To live in a 
fine house, in the midst of fine grounds, to have 
plenty to eat and drink, and not to be obliged to 
work, are his ideals of bliss. He cannot understand 
why he should be poor while others, by no merit 
of their own, are. rich ; and to him poor means mis- 
erable and rich means happy. He cannot see how 
it is possible for happiness to accompany toil and 
bodily hardship or conceive the presence of misery 
in the mansions of the great. At any-rate he says 
if he were offered ten thousand a year he would 
willingly accept the risk of attendant miseries. 

Wealth is better than Contentment. So say nine- 
tenths of the people, be they artizans, shopkeepers, 
merchants, or bank-diredlors. The outlawed thief 
says so too when he perils life and liberty for the 
sake of another man's jewels and plate. The 
problem how to be rich is, to most men, the only 
one worth attention, and when one foot is in the 
grave they still add to their hoard without a prospedl 
or desire of benefiting anyone. To many women 
Uie problem how to marry well, in other words how 
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to marry so as to secure themselves in luxurious 
idleness, is the all-engrossing theme. On every 
hand money stands as the symbol of success and of 
virtue. It is the only recognized reward of good- 
ness. Is a man honest and kind, or is a child 
truthful and industrious ? Then reward him with 
money. So incredulous are men of the possibility of 
other than mercenary motives for right condudt 
that, if a man does any specially benevolent adt 
they look at once to discover whether he is not 
advertising his business or trying some-how to 
improve his own bank balance. The other day I 
heard of a clergyman who gave a park to the town 
he lived in. What was his motive — Benevolence, 
Charity ? Not at all ! He had other property in the 
neighbourhood and by the establishment of a park 
the value of it was much enhanced. Such was 
the general verdidl. Benevolence and Charitable 
intention would be considered quite inadequate to 
explain so handsome a gift, but once mention a 
money interest and your listener nods his head 
knowingly and is satisfied. 

To run to the opposite extreme and to despise 
or affedl to despise the possession of wealth is, of 
course, very foolish. Constituted as society is, it 
is plain enough that, without either money or the 
means of earning it, a man would be very awkward- 
ly situated. Nor need we shut our eyes to the fa6l 
that money carries with it a long ttaiii of isdciil - 
and personal advantages. It is hard to' Confceive 
a man really and constantly content when, day by 
day, starvation stands only a paceor twofforti him. 
Yet for all that, the amount of wealth a man possesses 
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bears no sort of. proportion to his comfort and 
peace of mind. The possession of money or lands 
is an item in th^ calculation, but it is not the chief 
item and its importance does not nearly deserve 
the labor and thought which are bestowed upon it. 

There is a certain little fiend called Worry 
which has a great mastery over mankind and es- 
pecially over civilized races. It is a very unassum- 
ing little creature and goes about its work without 
much stir or show. But it is terribly insidious 
and when once it gets a firm hold of anyone never 
rests till it has hunted its victim to death. To 
this terrible creature a number of temples have 
been eredled, known as lunatic asylums, where 
the chief devotees of Worry are permitted to re- 
side. Outside these temples millions of men and 
women who are its slaves remain at large only be- 
cause as yet their devotion is less intense or less 
constant. 

Generally speaking, the lives of men and women 
are surrounded by facilities for at least as much 
happiness as the people deserve. There is enough 
to eat and drink to satisfy the stomach, and there 
are libraries enough and books enough, if they 
were but used, to occupy the mind. A little hard 
work, moderately healthy, cannot be reckoned an 
evil and a few friends, rightly used, may do a good 
deal towards making life worth living. But, no 
matter how well provided with food, with books 
atid with friends a man is, he almost always wants 
something more; instead of enjoying the fruit 
within his reach he tears his hands and face in 
trying to grasp that which grows beyond. That 
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he has enough and to spare to day does not suffice, 
he must needs fret himself about tomorrow and 
next week. So far as this makes him more earnest 
in his work and more thrifty with his earnings, it 
is right enough ; but when, as generally happens, 
it amounts to a mere fruitless fretting about pos- 
sibilities, it is much to be deplored. When Worry 
has entered the soul of a man it will not let him 
live in the present or enjoy life now, although he 
is providing sufficient for old age. It compels him 
to a6l as though the evil of to-day is insufficient 
and must be supplemented by the evils of a wholly 
imaginary future full of troubles that will never 
arrive and full of anxiety lest impossibilities should 
come to pass. If the sun shines to-day, to-morrow 
may be cloudy, so, instead of allowing people to 
enjoy the sunshine while it lasts, Worry compels 
them to wrap around them the cloak of melancholy 
and picture to themselves how unpleasant to- 
morrow will be if fog and rain prevail. 

Supposing that tomorrow's trouble, instead of 
being only a possibility, is, on the whole, highly 
probable. Then ten times more do men fret ove r 
the approaching disaster. When its shadow is 
upon them they suffer as though it had already 
arrived. Nay, they suffer more in the anticipation 
than they possibly could in the realization. Just 
as desire is intenser than fruition so is Worry 
than adlual misfortune. Imagination is one of 
man's most glorious possessions, but, mis-used, it is 
a curse. It builds up beautiful images or it drags 
men down to Hell ; and it is by perverting their 
imagination that Worry wins its victims. 
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Views of the future are always singularly out of 
proportion. It is not the really terrible ills of life 
that affedl men most. On the whole they go 
through grievous dangers and difficulties calmly 
enough. They can face death in battle or endure 
martyrdom; they can give up great wordly ad- 
vancement and retire into obscurity much more 
calmly than they can anticipate a quarrel at home 
or the possible loss of some accustomed luxury. 
It is the little things of life that give rise to Worry 
and on these little things, because of their little- 
ness, the imagination plays fully and makes them 
appear great. A trouble is not to be measured by 
its magnitude as it appears to the world. Those 
which seem the most insignificant are often, to the 
victim, the most unendurable. No estimate of 
probabilities enters into the Worry-laden mind. 
Possible good is ignored and possible evil assumes 
the rank of certainty. One idea or one fear be- 
comes a dead weight on the mind so heavy as to 
kill both hope and judgment. ^* There is but one 
cloud in the sky but it curtains it from pole to 
pole." The trouble may be about some measure 
in Parliament or, as oftener happens, a merely 
domestic grievance. Worry cares not what 
special form its victims' troubles take ; it can serve 
its purpose with any. It matters nothing that 
Happiness makes so much more impression on us 
than sorrow, that memory retains, almost exclu- 
sively, the bright events of our lives ; or that old 
worries have always descredited themselves. The 
unhappy victim goes on, day after day, creating 
new combinations of circumstances of the miserable 
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sort and fretfully insisting that this new trial never 
had its equal in his own or anyone else's experience, 
and must, beyond all doubt, overwhelm him. 

If these wretched beings would but convince 
themselves what the very worst that could happen 
to them would be, they would find it infinitely less 
terrible than their own vague imagining has pic- 
tured it. Though there be bankruptcy and dis- 
grace looming upon them, they gain nothing, but 
rather lose in the strength and vigour they will so 
much need, by fretting over the coming disaster. 
The adlual sorrows will reach them soon enough 
and will be serious enough when they come, with- 
out being watched for as for a welcome friend. 
Yet, serious though they be, they will never come 
in the manner they were pictured. It is said the 
unforeseen always happens. This is so because 
it is impossible to take every influence into our 
reckoning. We may, within limits, judge what our 
own adlion will be, but the world is also moving 
towards this same event by paths we know nothing 
about, and, unable to include this important fadlor 
in the calculation, we cannot but get the wrong 
result. We fancy that the impending misfortune 
will ruin us, that we shall be social outcasts, alien- 
ated from our friends, that our choice will be 
between the prison and the grave. Worry will not 
allow us to refledl, so we fail to see that the adlual 
sufferings of other men, similarly placed, have not 
been anything like so terrible. Indeed, we will 
not admit that any one else ever could have been 
equally unfortunate. That all our fancies are ab- 
surd, will be plain to us a week or a year hence. 
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Our creditors will have proved less hard or our 
friends more sympathetic or some little turn \\rill 
have changed the whole course of events. At the 
very worst, life will have proved endurable and we 
shall find ourselves still able to worry over the 
latest new trouble that we have invented. 

There are few troubles, rightly looked at, that 
human beings are not equal to ; few things that 
they cannot, if need be, endure. For present, ex- 
isting ills they do not commit suicide, but nerve 
themselves to grapple with them. It has been re- 
marked as a curious fadl that money — sometimes 
a considerable sum — is often found on people who 
have killed themselves, apparently on account of 
poverty. The fadl is not really very curious. Not 
a6lual poverty but the fear that it is coming drives 
people to suicide. They kill themselves, not be- 
cause they are adlually starving but because they 
may starve hereafter. Funds are running low 
and no immediate prospedl of relief appears, so, 
carried by imagination into a future more terrible 
than even hunger could make it, and not able, like 
Mr. Micawber to comfort themselves with the hope 
that ** something will turn up," at last, incapable 
of further endurance, they put an end to them- 
selves. In an admirable article on ** Suicide in 
Life and Literature'' in the Westminster Review for 
1857, the late Mr. G. H. Lewes gives a curious 
example of this state of mind. A tradesman having 
been unfortunate in business and negledled by his 
family resolved to starve himself. Accordingly, he 
dug a grave for himself and remained in it until, at the 
end ot eighteen days he was fonnd in a dying state. 
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Every day, as long as he had the strength, he wrote 
a record of his sufferings from cold, rain and the 
damp earth in which he lay and from the constant- 
ly increasing pangs of hunger and thirst. This 
diary commences thus: — ** I have not committed 
suicide but I die of starvation, because wicked 
men deprived me of my fortune and I do not choose 
to be a burden to my friends/' On his person 
money was found which he had reserved to pay 
the cost of his funeral. Here was no immediate 
danger of starvation and plenty of means doubtless 
existed of warding off such an end. But the 
man's mind was so possessed with the idea that 
such a death might come to him, and was so bur- 
dened with the imaginary ills the future might 
have in store for him that, rather than bear the 
anxiety, he deliberately brought to pass the very 
end he dreaded. 

Such condudl as this would be called madness, 
and rightly. Indeed, without going so far as to 
attribute insanity to all persons who are the vic- 
tims of Worry, for that would condemn more than 
nine-tenths of civilized men and women, it is 
curious, interesting and instructive to note how 
closely allied to the symptoms of insanity are 
those of Worry. The difference seems to be one 
of degree merely. The insane are burdened with 
some strange fancy of which they cannot divest 
themselves. They suppose that they are great 
personages, or the victims of oppression or terrible 
danger. ** One group" of insane persons, says Dr. 
Maudsley (**Body and Mind") ** might consist of 
those egotistic beings, having the insane neurosis, 
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who manifest a peculiar morbid suspicion of every- 
thing and everybody ; they detect an interested or 
malicious motive in the most innocent actions of 
others, always looking out for an evil interpreta- 
tion; and even events they regard as in a sort of 
conspiracy against them. Incapable of altruistic 
refledlion and true sympathies they live a life of 
soHtude and self-brooding, entrenched within their 
morbid self-feeling, until the discord between them 
and the world is so great that there is nothing for 
it but to count them mad." 

An observation of the victims of Worry will show 
how truly all this will apply in their cases. One 
leading cause of Worry is the morbid self-search- 
ing and seif pitying which prevail. There are 
other causes, undoubtedly, and some of the most 
fretful people are of thoroughly benevolent dis- 
positions, but ''one group*' of victims of Worry, 
as well of insane persons, are certainly well dis- 
cribed in that paragraph. People who live for 
themselves, who feed on their own woes, who feel 
every little ache and pain that afflict their body and 
every little grief that afflicts their mind ; people so 
excessively sensitive that, in their pity for them- 
selves, they have little room for pitying others ; 
these, more than any, are the easy prey of Worry 
and these, more than any, are the unhappy beings 
of the earth. The theory that consciousness of 
Pleasure and Pain is the motive power of 
Right and Wrong has been called selfish ; but 
so truly balanced are the Divine Laws that Self- 
ishness, in a gross sense, always defeats itself, and 
he who would be genuinely happy — he who would 
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get all the pleasure out of life that is possible — 
must be as w;^selfish (as it is called) as he can. 
Like Alice in Looking-glass World, when he strives 
to walk towards his objedl it disappears ; when, in 
self-abandonment, he walks from it, lo ! he is already 
on the threshold. 

Generally stated, the principal causes of Worry 
are (i) Bodily ill-health, (2) An undisciplined 
mind. 

The influence of health on Happiness is not suf- 
ficiently recognized. When people are melan- 
choly the man most wanted is sometimes the 
dodlor. Dr. Maudsley says : — ^* When we consider 
the ejffedls which a joyful anticipation, or the 
elation of a present excitement has upon the lungs 
— the ' accelerated breathing and the general 
bodily exhileration which it occasions — we cannot 
help thinking of the strange hopefulness and the 
sanguine expe6lation of the consumptive patient 
who, on the edge of the grave, projedls, without a 
shadow of distrust, what he will do long after he 
will have been ^green in death and festering in his 
shroud.' Observe how fear strikes the heart and 
what anxious fear and apprehension accompany 
some affedlions ot the heart. Anger, disappoint- 
ment and envy notably touch the liver, which, in 
its turn, when deranged, engenders a gloomy tone of 
mind through which all things have a malignant 
look and from which, when philosophy avails not 
to free us, the restoration of its fundlions will yield 
instant relief.'* 

More serious, as a cause of Worry, even than 
bodily ill-health is the adlion of an ill-regulated 
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mind. If the body adls on the mind so also does 
the mind adl on the body. ** A prolonged state of 
depression and anxiety is sometimes an important 
agent in the causation of chronic disease, such as 
diabetes and heart disease." This truth is being 
increasingly recognized on all hands, that crime 
and disease are by no means so distin6t in their 
nature as was formerly supposed. Many grievous 
bodily ailments which medicines cannot reach 
might be removed by an earnest effort to exercise 
and invigorate the mind. As James Freeman 
Clark well says: — *'One of these days we shall 
probably have a mind-cure,, and then we shall 
send sick people to establishments where the body 
will be cured by well arranged and properly ad- 
ministered mental stimulants and mental food. 
People will be talked into health, sung into health; 
and the wise physician, instead of potions and 
pills, will prescribe great thoughts and beautiful 
ideas.'* All the medicine in the world will have 
no sufficient effedl on those who, day after day, 
allow their fancies to work uncontrolled and who 
make no effort to govern their own mental adlion. 
One may almost roughly define the difference be- 
tween the victim of Worry and lunatic by saying 
that whereas the former, if he choose to make suf- 
ficient effort, can still grasp the reins of his thoughts 
and control them, the latter is too far gone to do 
this and has become, by fault of his own or of 
others, the hopeless victim of delusions. So that, 
when a man tells you he cannot control his dismal 
forebodings, you may fairly answer him — ** In that 
case, good friend, you are qualified to be put under 
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restraint where you will be controlled by others." 

When once Worry has entered, it is a rather diffi- 
cult matter to drive it away and the process of doing 
so is somewhat complicated. The first care should 
be to dwell in thought, as much as possible in the 
present. When the thoughts wander backward 
to disagreeable scenes, or forward to painful 
possibilities or when the imagination pidlures what 
might have been gloomily, a prompt and constant 
check must be given. The resolve must be made 
— I will not think of these things, and though the 
thoughts will again and again intrude, under different 
guises, they must, without exception, be sternly 
suppressed. This is perhaps the most difficult part of 
the whole process against Worry because the forbid- 
den thoughts are so insidious and so persistent. But 
it will be found that every day the task becomes 
easier, until, at length, an unpleasant thought can 
be set aside and the mind compelled to dwell on 
what the will didlates almost without an effort. 

At the same time other measures must not be 
negledled. Change of scene, variety of occupation, 
pleasant, but not exciting companionship and 
anything, not too stimulating which engrosses the 
attention, should be resorted to. Books, especially, 
are extremely valuable. If men and women knew 
how soothing to the mind systematic reading is, 
there would not be so many who from day to day 
read nothing better than a sensation novel or a 
newspaper. 

The causes of excitement should be carefully 
avoided and whatever tends to calm the mind 
should be resorted to. Strong drink though it 
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gives momentary relief, leaves matters worse than 
at first. The same, in less degree, may be said 
of the excitements of society. One fruitful source 
of Worry is the notion people get that they are 
being "put upon;'' that is, that they have certain 
rights which other people are infringing. Even 
when their notion is corredl, the maintainance of 
the rights is often not worth the trouble and an- 
noyance it causes. These little incidents of life 
are worth watching over but they are not worth 
worrying over. People who seek to free them- 
selves from Worry must think more of their duties 
than their rights ; for so long as a man is con- 
sciously doing his work thoroughly and treating 
his neighbour kindly, he will be able to take the 
little troubles of his life comparatively easily. 
The fiend Worry is unpleasant and cruel but, 
after all, it has its Divine Mission to induce men, 
by the torments it inflidls, to a mental and moral 
discipline. Its victims are those whose minds are 
ill-regulated and whose lives are narrowly selfish ; 
but against mental discipline, breadth of thought 
and an embracing charity it is powerless. 

In the light of all this it would seem that money 
is not, after all, the most powerful instrument of 
Happiness. Against Worry it has no chance and 
in some respedls it is even its ally. So miserable 
and fretful are the lives of many rich, and so-called 
fortunate persons that one is tempted to ask 

** Whereunto is money good? 

Who hath it not, wants hardihood; 

Who hath it, hath much trouble and care ; 

Who once hath had it hath despair," 
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and to agree with the writer who says: — "To me 
the life of those who are considered the most highly 
favoured by the God of this world has always 
appeared poor, mean, joyless and in some respedts, 
squalid." (*' Friends in Council."). It is certainly 
hardly fair to suppose, as many people do, that 
Dives really has such a good time of it in this 
world that, for compensation's sake, he ought to 
suffer hereafter. 

Men want money and think with this or that 
fortune to their hand they would be happy. Had 
they the fortune tomorrow it would bring them no 
more than a transcient joy — an hour or two of 
exulation. Afterwards, if they have been the slaves 
of Worry before, their slavery would continue. 
They would soon begin to trouble them.selves how 
to dispose of their new property, or it would not 
prove quite enough to meet all they wanted and 
not nearly enough to meet all the many new wants 
which had come along with it. Try how we will, 
we cannot escape this truth that the internal and 
not the external condition determines men's 
happiness. This or that change in circumstances, 
position or place will have no lasting effeft without 
a change also in the man. Another locality is a 
produftive of Worry as this. As long as your hat is 
on your own head it is no use of searching for it on 
the hall table. So that, as time, place and cir- 
cumstance have so little bearing on Worry, while 
a well regulated mind has so much ; and as Worry 
is so great a source of human misery, we are justified 
in insisting, in the face even of this pradlical age, 
that Contentment is better than Wealth. 
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THE LIMITS OF DENIAL. 
A Note on Astrology and Spiritualism, 

To the Freethinker there is a danger of two much 
scepticism. I do not speak of other- world catas- 
trophes which may result from it for these are 
sufficiently proclaimed by the clergy and their 
energetic lay-helpers; but I speak of that injury 
to the human mind in its earthly habitation, which 
an extreme of unbelief will inflift as surely as an 
extreme of credulity. Between the knowably false 
and knowably true there is, to a fair and judicial 
mind, a large boundary land of the uncertain. A 
man of this just disposition does not draw any 
hard and fast line between the false and the true. 
He does not know where to draw it. He does not 
dogmatize or lay down stringent rules on the subjedl 
either of belief or unbelief. This is the genuine 
Freethinker. Freethought demands, not a mere 
hetrodoxy or eccentricity of opinion but a mind 
open to receive and ready to welcome Truth when 
and wheresover it may appear. Dogmatism of 
any kind is fatal to Freethought. 

But people who. call themselves Freethinkers are 
often as dogmatic in their unbelief as the bitterest 
of their ** orthodox" opponents are in their asser- 
tions of creed and doctrine. Teachings as to Hell, 
the Devil, the Atonement, the Trinity may have 
been lightly — perhaps too lightly — cast aside ; but 
when a demand is made that, having investigated 
thus far and arrived at these independent conclu- 
sions, this Freethinker shall go on investigating at 
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the risk of again coming to new conclusions, his 
assent is by no means certain. There is a limit 
to his openness to Truth. Looked at closely it 
would almost seem as though he were open only 
for denials and had a rooted objedlion to affirma- 
tion of any sort whatever. So long as it is simply 
a case of rejedlion, condemnation and unbelief he 
is ready and earnest. He is willing enough to 
destroy what he calls old superstitions. But when 
he is called upon to investigate with a view to be- 
lieving something; when he is asked to try and 
build up a little, the case is altered: he is cold and 
perhaps scornful. 

Even if this sort of Freethinker is unwilling to 
investigate for himself beyond a certain point, it 
might, at least, be hoped that he would not inter- 
fere with others differently minded. So many 
wonders have been discovered by the men of 
Science whom he adores that the possibility of new 
discoveries might, one would think, be admitted. 
This, however, is not the case. What our Free- 
thinker considers absurd, everyone else must also 
consider absurd, under pain of being set down as 
a fool or a knave. 

Anything that a great many people of average 
common sense have believed in may be safely 
assumed to possess at least a grain or two of Truth. 
We cannot properly condemn the majority of our 
fellow beings as foolsyi/5/ because they do not believe 
as we do. Nor can we, without inordinate pre- 
sumption, assume that we alone or our party alone 
have a monopoly of Truth. It is much more likely 
that we have misunderstood what our fellow men 
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believe than that they really have faith in the 
obvious absurdities we attribute to them. Gener- 
ally speaking, it will be found that a man is scorn- 
ful of other people's iaith in direct proportion as 
he is ignorant of it. It is likely enough that, if 
men could only really understand one another, they 
would find themselves in substantial agreement. 
The Trinitarian would find that, in the best sense, 
he was an Unitarian ; the Unitarian would find that 
Trinitarianism was but another expression of his 
own view. Each would find that, instead of being 
the only wise people in the world, they were, after 
all, about equally intelligent and had been looking, 
all the while, at one and the same objedts through 
different kinds of spectacles. 

May we not venture to extend our charity to 
old and discredited and to new and struggling forms 
of faith ? May we not say, for example, that so 
many earnest and intelligent men and women have 
believed and still do believe in Astrology, that we 
ought not, hastily, to condemn it ? And may we 
not say the same of Spiritualism ? We know so 
little — probably in most cases nothing — ^as to the 
foundations of the faith of these people that to 
suspend our judgment is the merest adt of justice. 
There may be nothing in Astrology and Spiritual- 
ism may be mere madness ; but still, as we are in 
ignorance about the matter, we, at least, have no 
right to speak. It may seem to us very absurd 
that the fadt that we were born at the time a cer- 
tain planet was in the ascendant could in anyway 
affedt the course of our lives. But as in such a 
statement we have only a bare outHne of conclusions 
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and are without any indication of the basis on 
which they rest, it is possible that, if we were to 
investigate the matter, the absurdity would dis- 
appear. It may seem an outrage on common sense 
for the astrologer Raphael to profess, year by 
year, to tell us what is going to happen, but how 
shall we account for the remarkable accuracy of 
some of his predidlions ? It may appear very much 
beneath what we consider the dignity of spirits to 
upset tables and chairs, but even our wisest men, 
when on earth, do things quite as trivial without 
being degraded and it was not beneath the dignity 
of the mighty eleftricity to play with Franklin's 
kite. 

Some curious instances, vouched for by intelli- 
gent and honest men and women, have, from time 
to time, been related in support of the theories 
both of Astrologists and Spiritualists. Of course 
the man who has set himself beforehand not to 
believe, is very unlikely to be convinced by mere 
instances. He simply declare^ that such things 
could not have occured. But his grandfather said 
impossible about what are every day fadls to him ; 
and it may be that another generation will, 
in turn, wonder at his shortsightedness. History 
teaches the lesson of universal tolerance. The 
** false theories" of one generation have become 
the established fafts of the next. Almost within 
living memory George Stephenson was laughed at 
for his fool's dream about the steam engine, and 
now one tenth of the people are Railway Share- 
holders. Men who are indignant at being branded 
infidels by their Christian opponents are oiten 
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more really infidels than they are aware. They are 
infidel to their own ideas of justice, and, by shut- 
ting some of the doors by which Truth may enter, 
they are infidel to the highest Truth. They are 
unfaithful, also, to their own God — Science. It 
has worked signs and miracles enough for them — not 
in Jerusalem eighteen centuries ago but in 
England before their own eyes. Yet they are 
always crying that the end is reached, that the 
height immediately before them is the last, that 
new wonders are not possible. 

I do not profess to advocate either Astrology or 
Spiritualism. Indeed, I have never yet, to any 
great extent, investigated these subjefts. I do not 
even go so far as to say that such questions ought 
to be investigated. This is rather a matter for 
every man to decide for himself. But I do insist 
that intolerance of these things is imcompatable 
with Freethought ; that a man is not free but 
biassed who regards the sincere faith of his neigh- 
bour as foolish or absurd just because he cannot, 
himself, understand it. This incapacity to under- 
stand it, even after investigation, is no proof that 
it is false. As a matter of fadl to prove its falsity 
is impossible. At worst a verdift of ** not proven*' 
must be recorded against it. We would then be 
justified in decHning to include it in our catalogue 
of beHefs, yet Truth may, after all, be at the bot- 
tom of it. Even supposing we have been able to 
ferret out the mystery in several instances and 
have found a solution in some medium's muscular 
leg or sticky fingers ; we still have only disproved 
the genuineness of the cases before us. We have 
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not yet made it clear that the thousands of be- 
lievers in it are knaves or fools. 

The fadl that many men and women, whom we 
know to be wise and clever in other matters, have 
seen in Spiritualism more than vulgar imposture, 
should be a special inducement to us to suspend 
our judgment. But, even if all the adherents of 
the faith were unknown to us or fame — ^whether as 
wise or foolish people — our right to deny would be 
no greater. We may investigate, and decide that, 
after careful investigation of what is put before us, 
the Spiritualists have failed to establish their 
position ; or we may decline to investigate on the 
ground that the subjedt is not of sufficient import- 
ance to demand our attention ; but, in either case, 
a wholesale condemnation is arrogant and pre- 
sumptuous. 

Can we, then, never reach conclusions in the 
negative ? Must theories, apparently the most ab- 
surd, receive the approval of our silence ? It is so 
pleasant a relief to our feelings, sometimes, to curse 
somebody or something that we can ill afford to 
give up the pradtice. May we never even have 
our joke at the expense of our neighbour's absurd- 
ities and foibles? We must confess that the sacri- 
fice is serious, but it must, in a great measure, be 
submitted to if loyalty to Freedom is to be main- 
tained. There will always be some room for 
harmless and wholly tolerant banter, no doubt, 
and the acquiesence of silence is not to be desired. 
The case of those who cannot believe on present 
evidence may fairly be made as strong as possible. 
The openness of the question is not thereby infring- 
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ed. But we must expunge from our vocabulary 

the foors word impossible and be ready to receive 
every new revelation to our Reason. ** The false- 
hoods of to-day were the Truths of long ago," and 
the Truths of the future are vague and uncertain at 
the beginning. If we choose, let us close our eyes 
to them until daylight has fully come, but, in any 
case, we have no right to condemn those who are 
now seeking them in semi-darkness. According to 
Locke ** To be indifferent which of two opinions is 
true is the right temper of the mind which preserves 
it to examine, with that indifferency, till it has 
done its best to find the Truth and this is the only 
diredl and safe way to it. But to be indifferent 
whether we embrace falsehood or Truth is the great 
road to error.'* Such ** indifference," which pre- 
serves the mind from intolerance, is the only pos- 
sible attitude of the genuine Freethinker. 



FREEDOM OF SPEECH AND OF PRINTING. 

The phrase Freedom of Speech and of the Press is 
a favourite catch-word of Liberalism — readily 
spoken and easily remembered — which, never- 
theless, is very much neglected in pradlice. 
Everyone imagines himself a supporter of free- 
thought and discussion and is generally able to 
bring forward most cogent arguments in favour of 
them; yet there is not one in an hundred but has 
a pet exception — some particular subjedt, or some 
special mode of treating a subjedl which ought not, 
he thinks, to have publicity. In the legal aspedls, 
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too, we find similar inconsistencies, and it is to be 
feared that injustice is very often done, both to lit- 
igants and to the public by the utter want of prin- 
ciple — except what is called ** rule of thumb" — 
in trying a case in which damage has been charged 
against some speech or printed matter. As things 
are at present, any vagabond, on mere speculation, 
may proceed for damages in a law-court for some- 
thing said against what he conceives to be his 
character : save the mark ! If the defendant has 
anything to lose, there are many chances that such 
an adtion will be successful. As a result, the 
Editor of any paper, whose proprietors are *'w^orth 
powder and shot," is kept on the qui vive respedl- 
ing possibly aftionable matter, and there is not a 
doubt that much which it is important to the 
public to know gets suppressed when Editor and 
proprietors are of timid dispositions. Now one 
would think that there should be no difficulty in 
finding a satisfactory basis for a Law of Libel. 
In the first place, feelings should be utterley 
thrown out of court. There is no common mea- 
sure of them and , however much damaged, nothing, 
of which Law can be cognizant, can be made a 
salve for them. 

With regard to material hurt by a Libel, this is 
simply a matter of evidence, and so may be proved 
or disproved by proper witnesses. For in- 
stance, loss of situation or of business, and the 
consequent pecuniary losses involved may be very 
easily proved, if occuring in consequence of some 
slanderous libel, and damages may therefore be 
proportonately assessed. The same may be done 
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in regard to loss of position in Society. In the 
first case employers or customers might be sub- 
pcened and their evidence would be clearly suf- 
ficient to prove the fadl. In the second the evi- 
dence of quondam friends would be equally suffi- 
cient for the purpose. But under no circumstances 
should a plaintiff be allowed to ever bring a case 
into court, unless he can shew that he has sus- 
tained actual damage. It may be said that this is 
already done, but, if it is, there must be some ex- 
traordinary looseness in the mode of procedure, 
for, apparently, a plaintiff has only to bring forward 
the words of the libel and assert that he has suf- 
fered hurt from them, and then, if the words are 
supposed to be what ought to cause damage^ whether 
they have done it or not, the adlion is allowed to 
go on. Now common sense tells anyone that what 
ought to do damage, and what does, are two very 
different things. A shot from an 80 ton gun 
ought to sink an iron-clad, but whether it does or 
not, depends upon the skill of the gunners, and 
the presence in range of the iron-clad. So it is 
with a libel. The libelled person, if he is of ' fishy' 
antecedents will most certainly suffer, but in such 
a case one would think he was served rightly and 
the public properly treated. In such circum- 
stances the defendant certainly is not a fit subjedl 
for punishment, and yet he has not seldom to un- 
dergo it. The man of doubtful odour ought to be 
taught that he is not a fit sudjedl of social protec- 
tion until he has thoroughly amended his ways ; 
that if, by perseverance in well doing, he can purge 
himself and live cleanly, then he may appeal to 
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society for prote6lion against enemies; but that, 
until then, his enemies are the friends of society, 
and it is they^ who require protedlion. 

There is not the least doubt, that men of simple 
minds and honest purpose are at present in every 
day peril of being made the victims of scoundrels 
and rapscallions of every sort, just because of the 
compulsory ignorance made by the so-called Law of 
Libel as it at present exists. Vagabonds whose 
character is a negative quantity, carry on their ne- 
farious practices, knowing full well that perplexed 
Judges aud stupid Jurymen will, ten chances to 
one, give them rewards for anything which may be 
said against them not provable in a Criminal Court. 
So they go on their way rejoicing, cheating in the 
most polite of manners, while the Press is compel- 
led by the state of the the law to be an accessory ' 
before the fadl. As matters go, it would seem that 
the law and the lawyers are doing their best to 
make the vocation of a pressman as perilous as 
possible; yet Freedom of Printing is supposed 
to be one of the most satisfadlory portions of 
British Liberty. Does anyone really think that a 
rotten bank could carry on operations to the last 
minute, if real Freedom of Printing existed? All 
protestations in the affirmative notwithstanding, no- 
body, not a fit subjedl for medical treatment, will 
ever believe that it could. The simple reason 
that such things can happen is that those who are 
in the secret dare not divulge it. The conse- 
quence is wholesale distress and its foUowings, 
vice, crime and death. And the chief authors of 
all this get off perhaps with an amount of imprison- 
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ment of some sort, though as clearly deserving the 
gallows as any poor wretch whose misery and 
ignorance have led him to drink and thence to 
crime. 

The honest, upright man has nothing to fear 
from the vilest libel which can be printed against 
him. They who know him will join with him in 
scoffing at it ; and as to those that do not know 
him, it cannot be, to himself at least, of the slight- 
est consequence, — at most a twenty-four hours 
talk which his lips will deny. At the worst, if he 
suffers material damage, he can prove that and 
the falsity of the charge at the same time. That 
a hundred rogues should get off sooner than one 
honest man suffer may be a very good principle, 
— no doubt is, — but in relation to Libel, matters 
are just the reverse. Honest men never suffer 
from libels, it is the rogues, aftual and potential 
who do. As it is said of women who prate of their 
virtue, that they have very little at disposal, so it 
is ot men who are very particular about aspersions 
on their charadler : they have not much to lose, 
so society need not be very anxious about them. 
The Law of Libel as at present worked, is, itself, 
an infamous Libel on all real Justice ; so the sooner 
it is amended the better for the material and moral 
well-being of the nation. 

But below the surface of this Subjedl of Law of 
Libel in relation to Freedom of Speech and of 
Printing, and of which the merely sordid and 
material utilitarianism is a shadow, — there is a 
deeper underlying substance. And that is the 
nature of the moral development and discipUne 
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which forms the backbone and arterial blood 
of individual and social well-being. 

First, then, as regards individuals. Why should 
anyone be affli6led and distressed because other 
people hold different opinions from himself? So 
far as men are individuals they have had different 
experiences, and each of the series of their ancestors 
have had different experiences, so it is asking some- 
thing very unreasonable, to demand that opinions 
held by different men should be alike. That which 
constitutes the very essence of personality itself is 
the capacity for ideas different from those of others, 
and therefore we may expedl that in not even the most 
important of opinions is it possible for men to be 
agreed. Each man lives in a world of his own, 
and what is termed agreement of opinion is simply 
the conception, or supposed conception of a world 
in general, clear of the particular accidents which 
are present to any particular individual and which, 
to him, are the very life and soul of his existence. 
The pradlical inference, then, should be, not to seek 
or require any exadl agreement in points of detail, 
but, as soon as the general features of a question 
are marked out, to leave to individuals the task 
of filling in the tints and nicities of form. 

The Ancient Skeptics declared that Truth had 
no existence, that everything was Opinion ; in other 
words, that the world to each man was different ; 
and they were perfedlly right. The world is dif- 
ferent to every man — what a man thinks existence 
to be, that it is. Therefore, on grounds of merely 
individual and personal conceptions, the Skeptics* 
thesis may be maintained. But, on the other hand, 
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men having more or less a commongroundof exper- 
ience, they have more or less likeness to one another; 
so if we strip from their individualized conception that 
which is special, we reach a ground of more or less 
community. The conceptions of an untaught 
man and of Professor Tyndall about any natural 
substance — say water — are very different as in- 
dividualized ideas, and yet both have in their con- 
ceptions a common basis of agreement. The 
ignorant man will not quarrel with the Professor 
because he defines water differently from him, nor 
will the Professor upbraid the rustic on account of 
his ignorance, but, if necessity requires them to 
converse about water, they will confine themselves 
to those parts or qualities on which they are agreed. 
Now why should not this occur in every case? 
Well, just because men throw into controversy 
their various kinds of selfishness : their appetites 
for meat and drink and such like. The simple 
reason why one throws an unmerited slander at the 
fair fame of another is that he thinks he will bene- 
fit himself in some fashion by it. And the other 
imagines he will lose in the same way if a slander 
is cast on him. Neither would adl thus but for the 
folly of the majority who are ready to swallow any- 
thing cast to them without inquiring what par- 
ticular interest they have in the matter at all. To 
the majority of people it is not of the slightest im- 
portance what any particular man either says or 
does ; so that, whatever may turn out, they waste 
their time in attending to it. What is really 
needed to a true Freedom of Speech and Printing, 
is the development, in each of us, of a sense of pro- 
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portion as to what constitutes our interests. As 
it is at present, each man imagines that everyone 
else's business is of the utmost importance to him 
and so he makes himself the mere tool of cir- 
cumstances. To a reasonable man, what is said 
truly of him he is grateful for, however insultingly 
it may be put ; as to what is said falsely he needs 
to care but little. But most people, unfortunately, 
are not reasonable, and they think more of what 
is said about them than of what they really are. 

In the second plaqe, as regards society generally, 
what an individual of it may think or say is of 
little consequence. For just, as there are certain 
averages of deaths and births, and even of ''dead 
letters,'' — that is of letters for which no owner can 
be found, — so the general course followed by any 
body of persons is never that indicated by a special 
class of opinions, but is rather one which results 
from a host of blind feelings of its members, ex- 
pressed, possibly, by some beliefs, though never by 
one. 

Unless the materials for it already exist in the 
majority, no opinion whatever can be understood, 
much less followed. When society appears to 
obey some special class of beliefs and endeavours 
to carry them out in pradlice, it is not because of 
the opinions themselves so much as it is of the 
great mass of feelings of which the beliefs are 
merely the expression. The course taken will be 
inevitably followed, whether the opinion is en- 
couraged or suppressed, the only difference — a 
very important one though — will be that between 
blind instindl and conscious volition. The hungry 
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man will eat whatever appears eatable. In the 
one case, however, he may make an indigestible 
meal ; but in the other, he will exercise some 
amount of judgment as to the nature and quality 
of his food. 

Limitations of speech, then, on the part of so- 
ciety to its members, are simply useless. No 
speaking whatever, can do the least harm. For, 
if it answer to the feelings of the majority, 
those feelings would get expression somehow, if 
not by speech. What is necessary to society if it 
wish to prevent disagreeable speaking is not to 
slop people's mouths, but so to aft that the speak- 
ing cannot be understood. This it may do by its 
individuals encouraging those conditions of their 
own well-being and that of others which lead to 
right adlion ; that is, such adlion as conduces to 
the happiness of all who form part of the Society. 
All other methods of limiting Freedom of Speech 
and Printing are absolutely useless for the end in 
view. 
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In 1867 a volume of Poems by the late John 
Macleay Peacock was published, entitled ** Hours 
of Reverie." Several years earlier a similar volume 
was issued of which this was a revised and enlarged 
edition. Both obtained, in a somewhat limited 
circle, considerable notice and approval. A copy 
of ** Hours of Reverie" correfted by the author in 
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view of re-publication and the M.S.S.of a number 
of unpublished poems, have been left by Mr. 
Peacock and are now awaiting a favourable oppor- 
tunity to be used. Reading these over again, I 
am more than ever struck with the vigour and the 
purity of them, so charafteristic, also, of the 
man himself. Capable of strong indignation at 
injustice and yet so kind-hearted that he would 
not willingly hurt even a tyrant, excepting to save 
others, John Peacock was a rare specimen of a 
genuine man. He was as open-hearted and as 
simple as a child. To those who had the pri- 
vilege of his friendship, the memory of him will 
always be an inspiration towards goodness. I do 
not pretend that he was faultless ; who is ? But 
he was so true and his very faults seemed to 
arise so much from his innocence that they are 
easily forgotten. In his domestic relations he was 
a pattern for imitation and, through a life of more 
than ordinary hardship, he bore himself with in- 
tegrity and heroism. 

During his life he received but small pecuniary 
recompense for his writings. Besides the two 
volumes of Poems already referred to, verses of 
his may be found scattered among a variety of 
magazines and newspapers. These he gave freely, 
as was his wont with all he possessed. Almost 
his last piece was one which he wrote for The 
Radical Review in 1876, and this was republished, 
two years later, in Papers for the Times. 

I am sure my readers will not complain if I give 
them one specimen of his work written — as a good 
many of his Poems were — in the Scotch dialeft. 
no 
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It is called " The Broken Lyre ; or the Last Lay 
of a Bs^rd." 

** Come near me, hinnie, gie's your hand, 

An* let me grasp it to the last, 
Thou*re a' my stay, sae bide wi' me. 

Till a' my cdres an' pains be past. 
Come, wipe awa' they waefu' tears. 

Ye maunna greet sae sair for me. 
Ye ken, my love, *tis Nature's law. 

We only come to bide awee. 

" Sit doun beside me and be soothed, 

I haena mony words to say. 
And mute maun be my lips e'er lang, 

Sae tent my last and fareweel lay. 
The lyre that has sae lang been mine. 

And soothed my heart in grief and care. 
Lies listless noo, and broken a'. 

And canna, canna soothe me mair. 

'* Whate'er its wild, free spirit breathed, 

'Twas tuned to love, and love alane. 
Its pathos yet may touch the heart. 

Whan he wha strung its chords has gane. 
Oh ! safter far had been its strains, 

But weary wae was aft its lot, 
And cauld and couthless were the blasts 

That blew ower a' the wand'rin's o't. 

'* 'Mang nature's wilds 'twas aften strung — 

In lanely wood, on gowan lea. 
By roarin' linn and mountain crag. 

And far upon the deep, deep sea. 
Aft ower some aulden battle-field, 

Whase deep sad lessons man may read 
Imprinted in the mould'rin' dust 

O* wild war's lang-forgotten deed. 

Ill 
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** 'Mang niin'd kirks and castles auld, 

Whare ivy crept ower crumblin* wa's, 
Wi' lang lank weeds and sweet wild-flowers, 

And time triumph'd ower sculptured braws . 
Whare aince the organ's solemn voice, 

Came swelling on the midnicht air, 
But hush'd langsyne, and like my lyre, 

Lies broken, to be heard nae mair. 

" I feel my brain grow giddy noo, 

A deep cauld burden in my breath, 
A darknin* cloud comes ower my een. 

The comin' o' the shades o* death. 
Life s a gift whan blest wi' health, 

We'rafain to grip and laith to lea'." 
But whan wi' pains and cares oppress'd. 

The weary spirit fain wad flee. 

'< In that wee kist beside the door. 

Are stow'd the strains o' mony years, 
They yet may help the warld awee, 

To wipe awa' its waesome tears: 
They've gien me grief, they've gien me joy, 

And brocht me mony a smile and tear ; 
But half their charms I wadna gie, 

For a' the miser's gowden gear. 

" Fareweel, fareweel, my couthie, frien's, 

Ae pledge frae ye I humbly crave, 
Be kind to them I leave behin', 

Whan this puir heart is in the grave. 
Fareweel, my hinnie, guid be thine, 

And guide thee through this warld o' care, 
My leal auld lyre is broken noo. 

And I can sing my sangs nae mair." 

This piece fairly represents one side of Mr. 
Peacock's poetic genius. Some of his writings are 
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in quite a different strain. His political and re- 
ligious veiws were what are called ** extreme "and, 
in support of these, he often used his pen. Vig- 
orous and daring as such pieces are, even people 
who could have no sympathy with their aim, could 
scarcely withhold a certain appreciation. Perhaps 
the most audacious and one of the cleverest is the 
"Lament of Jonah" in which are depidled the 
probable thoughts and feelings of that unfortunate 
prophet during his three days' dark imprisonment. 
Mr. Peacock was, however, by no means a reckless 
destroyer of the faith of others. It suited his 
nature much better to help men on to pure lives 
and honest aftions than to dispute with them about 
creeds and dodlrine. This is how he sums up his 
own faith: — "My God is Love, My Country is the 
World, and my Religion is Humanity"; a state- 
ment to which, as far as that goes, few could take 
serious exception, and from which we may infer 
that, had he understood Christianity more, he 
would have disliked it less. This statement is 
taken from some "Random Thoughts for Free- 
thinkers' * which he has left in manuscript. Of these 
very suggestive random notes I will quote a few. 

** The greatest conqueror that lives 
Is he that's injured and forgives; 
Walks wisely on though life, nor halts 
Till he has conquered his own faults." 

"A random word, e'en from a fool 
Is often made a wise man's rule." 

" Liberty — A boon that everyone loves but is loath to give 
to his neighbour." 
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** He who dabbles in trifles will never be out of trouble." 

Mr. Peacock has also left behind him some 
** glimpses" of his life for the use, as he says, of 
anyone who thinks it worth while to write his 
biography. Unfortunately this record stops short 
at a comparatively early period, so, unless living 
friends can supply the history of many recent years, 
a complete story of his life is impossible. This is 
much to be regretted, for the history of such a life 
would, beyond doubt, be of real value to the world. 
We could well exchange a score or two of gossipping 
memoirs for an insight into the life and into the 
moral and spiritual development of such men as 
John Macleay Peacock. 

Few men have met with more vicissitudes than 
Mr. Peacock. The son of a seaman, he seems to 
have inherited a roving disposition. In addition to 
many wanderings in this country and Ireland, he 
visited France and Spain. The record of his im- 
pressions of the latter country is contained in a 
poem entitled " Musings in Spain," too long it is 
feared for publication. Another manuscript poem 
on '* War " suffers from the same disquaUfication ; 
but it is to be hoped his shorter pieces will all of 
them, sooner or later, be given to the world. 

Another poet of humble origin is Joseph Skipsey, 
a coal miner in the North of England. He proves 
himself, in the face of lack of education and a 
hard life in the pits, to be a capable man. I have 
been greatly pleased with a volume of verses which 
he has recently issued entitled *'A Book of Mis- 
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cellaneous Lyrics." Perhaps these are, on the 
whole, a trifle too sentimental, but I do not know 
that they will be less popular on that account. 
Here is a charming little piece called '* The Violet 
and the Rose " : — 

** The Violet invited my kiss, — 

I kissed it and called it my bride ; 
Was ever one slighted like this ? 

Sighed the Rose as it stood by my side." 

" My heart, ever open to grief, 

To comfort the fair one I turned ; 
Of fickle ones thou art the chief ! 

Frown*d the Violet, and pouted and mourned." 

•*Then to end all dispute, I entwined 

The love-stricken blossoms in one ; 
But that instant their beauty declined, 

And I wept tor the deed I had done ! " 

The following ** Stanzas," to are a bit of 
genuine poetry : — 

** Alas ! the woe the high of heart 

Seem pre-ordained to undergo, 
While proud ambition hides the smart. 

And smiles delude the world below. 

"Their anguish, like a Samson, bUnd, 

Gropes on in darkness, till at length 
It grasps the pillars of the mind, 

And dies a victim to its strengh.' 

I had selected for quotation two or three other 
pieces, but must leave it to my readers to prc- 
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cure them for themselves. They will find the 
handsome little volume worth the 3s. asked for 
it by the author and, as it has not been launched 
on that bottomless sea known as ** the trade," they 
must write for their copies to Mr. Skipsey himself 
at Backworth Colliery, 20, Percy Streat, near 
Newcastle on Tyne. 

In the realms of Prose, I have been examining a 
thoroughly prosaic work by Mr. Lownds entitled 
''John Searchman's Lantern." It is "a Guide to 
the Bible, Testament and Al Koran." I can by 
no means assent to some of the dedudlions of the 
author, but the tables of references and the other 
information contained in this little work are cer- 
tainly valuable. The labor and patient research 
which must have been given to their produdlion 
are worth refledling upon in these days when mere 
book-making is so much in vogue. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY PROPHETS. 

England now, not less than Palestine in the 
days before Christ has its Prophets, and, as long 
as sin and falsehood abound, there will always be 
a succession of men who, with more or less power, 
try to show Divine Truth to the world. Whether 
our Prophets of the Nineteenth Century are greater 
or less than the Hebrew Prophets of old, or than 
the Prophets of any other age, is a question which 
has been sometimes asked. The answer can be 
determined when we know whether mankind, as a 
whole, has advanced or receded. If it has advanc- 
ed, its great teachers must stand on a higher level 
or they could not teach ; if it has receded, they 
must stand on a lower level or they would not be 
understood. But it is a matter ot not much con- 
sequence. The relations of Prophets to their own 
age are more important. Do they speak the Truths 
most needed and do they speak them in the most 
telling fashion ? Morally and Spiritually, are they 
an inch or two higher than their contemporaries or 
do they stand head and shoulders above them ? 
If they are great in comparison with their own age 
it matters very little what their proportions are to 
any other. 

The need of Prophets in our own day can hardly 
be long questioned. It is true that a great many 
persons think that, for wisdom and virtue, there 
never was an age to compare with this ; that the 
course of evolution always tends to the survival of 
the most excellent and that, excepting for Tory 
governments, mankind would now be standing much 
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nearer to the gates of an Earthly Paradise than ever 
it was before. But, on the other hand, a certain 
section of people is always ready to expatiate on 
the misery of the present time. How beautiful 
and how blessed were the ** good old times" in 
comparison with these later bad times ! Or, by 
others, attention is invited exclusively to the 
wretchedness that abounds, to the oppressions and 
cruelty that are pradlised and to the sorrows and 
sufferings that are borne. These persons would 
convince us, if they could, that this of all worlds 
is the worst possible and this of all ages the most 
worthless. The self-satisfied class who think the 
Nineteenth Century all that could be desired and 
the despairing class who cannot imagine things 
more desperate than they now are, may be fairly 
taken to balance each other. Each has half the 
Truth, neither has all of it. One does not know 
what the other sees but fancies his own view the 
only reasonable one. Men who say otherwise are 
concluded to be either fools who cannot speak the 
Truth or knaves who will not. 

Nevertheless, looking at the matter calmly, thefe 
does not seem very much to choose between the 
past and the present. There has been no age in 
which Truth and goodness did not abound and 
none from which vice and misery were absent. The 
worst crimes which History records had often their 
excuse — if not their justification — in the honest 
purposes of men. When selfishness, hatred and 
oppression have been most potent, then, also, 
heroes have risen to combat them. The most 
corrupt periods have always yielded some men of 
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pure life and purpose ; every age has produced 
both saints and sinners. This is true also of the 
present. Men now as in former times are neither 
all good nor all bad. Exa6l proportions cannot be 
ascertained, but, on the whole, the existing ad- 
mixture of good and bad seems to be very much 
the same as hitherto. 

Where age differs from age is not in its qualities 
but in its contrivances. In mechanical genius are 
movement and progress. For example, the sub- 
stitution of the steam engine for the stage-coach 
and the penny post for the courier have made us 
more comfortable than our forefathers were. 
Whether this addition to our comfort has beeij^ 
wrought without a counterbalancing loss, may be 
doubted. If we can travel without the miseries of 
the old times, we have, in these days of speed, lost 
some of the calmness and repose enforced upon 
men by slow travelling. We are always in a hurry 
and bustle. Even a speed of fifty or sixty miles an 
hour does not satisfy us. We are always in haste to 
get to the end of the business on hand and to com- 
mence the next. The excitement at the arrival of 
a mail was formerly an occasional matter ; now it 
occurs daily. We get through more in a lifetime 
than our fathers did and have rid ourselves of many 
inconveniences which they were forced to endure. 
But, by exchanging contentment for comfort, the 
balance is still maintained and the advantage, if 
any, is imperceptible. 

But how much more enlightened we are ! Have 
we not progressed in knowledge ; is not science ad- 
vancing with rapid strides; have we not im- 
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proved the arts of war; have we not carried 
our creeds and doftrines to the Heathen ; is not 
trade more stable and is not wealth greater ; have 
we not the penny newspaper ; have we not ex- 
tended the franchise ; is not slavery abolished ? 
Surely here, if nowhere else, we prove our super- 
iority over the past ! 

Or, from the opposite standpoint : — Is not starva- 
tion in our midst ; does not wealth tend, more and 
more, to accumulate with the few making the gulf 
between rich and poor constantly wider ; has not 
Religion become mere formalism and superstition ; 
are we not, from time to time, the sport of a *' super- 
lative Hebrewjuggler^and of other incomprehensible 
self-seekers ? Surely here is proof enough of the 
badness of this age ! 

To all this we may answer that the difference 
between the ages lies on the surface ; the reality 
and essence remain unchanged. The fadls of 
nature manifest themselves, from time to time, in 
dijfferent guises ; to-day in the running stream, — 
to-morrow in ice and snow ; to-day in seeds, — ^to- 
morrow in fruit and flowers. So also with men. 
Human nature is not much alffected by human 
contrivances. If the arts of war are changed, the 
passions that give rise to war are not; if our 
missionaries describe God to the savage, his 
comprehension is limited by his savage nature; 
the penny press ojffers attraftions to the vicious as 
well as to the virtuous, and, though slavery is 
abolished, oppression and class hatred are not. 
The essential nature of man does not perceptibly 
vary : kindness and cruelty, love and hate, mirth 
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and grief belong to all periods and the advance of 
science and art does not materially afFedl them. 

We can find further evidence of the truth of this 
statement in the fadls that Philosophy and 
Religion to-day are only re-iterations of the oldest 
Philosophies and Religions known to us, and that 
records of past times vary from our own in little 
more than form. Events do not repeat themselves 
but the significance of them does. The history 
of the Puritan Revolution, with a few alterations 
of date and circumstance, would apply to ourselves. 
We have no wars to-day such as were waged then, 
but the motives which led our forefathers into that 
great struggle are alive in us. We think in these 
days that the Education Question is peculiarly our 
own and that in this, at least, an advancement is 
proved. But so far back as 1690 John Locke 
wrote an essay on the subjedl which even modern 
parents would do well to study and profit by, and 
which — alas for progress ! — is still as fresh and 
timely as Mr. Herbert Spencer's more recent work. 
Much that Addison wrote in his Spectator j though 
in form purely local and temporary, in substance 
applies to all time. Thirty years ago Carlyle 
denounced the sham and pretence of that genera- 
tion. Change but a few names of people and of 
measures and his words belong to this. 

So it would seem that our age^ not less than 
former ages, stands in need of Prophets who can 
speak to men of their vice and wickedness and lead 
them to a purer and higher life. The preachers 
do it, in their way, from the pulpits and writers do 
it, in their way, with the press ; but all preachers 
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and all press-men are not Prophets. Only here 
and there a teacher arises who has an insight so 
much clearer and a voice so much more persuasive 
than his fellows that he can make an impression, 
deep and lasting, on their lives. Even these, 
however eloquently and truly they may spes^k, can 
only slightly change the ways of men. The history 
of the world shows us how slowly changes axe 
wrought — so slowly, indeed, that, looked at as a 
whole, there is not much variation from century to 
century. The influence of the Prophet is not on 
the masses of men but on the units. His power is 
over a scattered few who are ready to leaxn and 
use the Truth he offers them. The masses go on 
their way heedless and unimpressed. God sends 
his Prophets to the sele6l few out of whom he 
builds his races. The advancement of mankind — 
if there be any such advance — is by inheritance 
from the worthy few not from the worthless many. 
The height of a tide is the height of its highest 
waves, not of the bulk of water in the sea. The 
height of a race is what its highest men, its 
Prophets and their disciples, achieve. So although, 
taken in the bulk, one age and another are pretty 
much alike, yet, if we could measure the highest 
possibilities of each we would, doubtless, find 
variations upward or downward. But nature is 
not to be hurried. It does not intend us to reach 
Utopia to-morrow, and its movements are so 
gradual that, as far as man can see, they appear 
not to be taking place. 

Now in the present century as always in the past 
there are plenty of true Prophets to speak to the 
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few earnest listeners ; plenty to give Truths to the 
few who will entertain them. It is something to 
live in the same century as such men as Shelley, 
the apostle of Freedom, as John Stuart Mill, the 
thinker and living embodiment of purity and noble- 
ness, as Carlyle, the denouncer of shams and 
hypocrisy and the preacher of the divineness of 
labour, as Emerson, the interpreter of moral and 
spiritual nature, as Ruskin, upon whom the mantle 
of Carlyle has already fallen, as Matthew Arnold, 
who has shown us Religion freed from the narrow 
materialism and liberalism of the age, as Spencer 
and Tyndall, the scientific Philosophers, as 
Martineau, the religious Philosopher, as Theodore 
Parker, the heroic preacher, and as many another 
priest, poet, and thinker, who, in their own various 
ways and degrees have sought to teach men how 
to live. 

All these speak in language of their own and, in 
their own various ways, unfold the Truth they have 
to teach. But the Truth itself is one. Teachers 
of it are not antagonists but co-workers; not ex- 
pounders of particular theories and doctrines but 
revealers of an universal Reality. They would be 
no true Prophets if they did not rise above the 
petty IsmSy about which men divide, into regions 
beyond, where, though variously proclaimed, there 
is but one Truth. These Prophets themselves, 
indeed, because they are men and not gods, do 
sometimes differ and are sometimes aroused to 
bitterness against one another. Yet, if each could 
but reveal to the utmost what he felt and what he 
meant there would not be found, I am sure, any 
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ground for differences. Such disputes axe mainly 
about words and their meaning. It is not given, 
even to the Prophet, to always make himself 
understood or to always understand. A few years 
since an unworthy controversy, not yet stilled, 
arose between Professor Tyndall and Dr. Martineau. 
And about what? Some vital point of Truth, 
some dispute whether God or Satan should be 
supreme? No such thing! The dispute was as 
to the use of such terms as Matter, Spirit, Force, 
God. The impartial student of the discussion 
could see, plainly enough, that both disputants 
held essentially the same position. The professors 
thought their differences vital, but that would be 
impossible. No man is great who does not, in 
some measure, hold and appreciate Truth. To 
say that both these men were great is to say 
that both spoke of Eternal Truth, and, as there is 
but one Eternal Truth, while they might differ 
about the ways and fashions, forms and manners 
of the thing, yet concerning the thing itself, they 
must have been at one. And though Carlyle 
denounces while Emersons affirms, though Arnold 
is a Churchman while the Freethinkers claim 
Shelley, though the modes and systems of every 
teacher differ, that which they teach always is and 
always must be the same. It has been pointed 
out that the ethics of Jesus had already been 
taught by Confucius and Buddha. If those ethics 
were true nothing else was possible. The ethics 
of these teachers are also the ethics of all true 
men and the divinest and wisest cannot get 
beyond them. The moral and legal codes of men 
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change, their manners and customs change, they 
look at Truth through glasses of different colour. 
But Truth itself — that which Prophets teach and 
which even the meanest dimly comprehend — is 
everlasting and changeless. 

All differences of opinion, if we could but an- 
alyse them, would probably disappear or would 
show themselves to exist merely through deficiency 
of knowledge. If we could entirely explain and 
reveal ourselves to others and if they could 
entirely explain and reveal themselves to us, 
both sides would arrive at the same conclusions. 
Differences are on the surface ; there is a funda- 
mental agreement all the while. Speech, at best, 
is a clumsy effort to give expression to emotions 
and thoughts. Every man thinks, feels and is 
more than his speech reveals. The orator, the 
poet and the writer differ from their fellows only 
in their greater power of expressing themselves. 
The dumb also have their emotions and their 
thoughts. Could all men speak to the utmost so 
as to be understood they would find that, after all, 
their joumeyings were towards the same goal. Un- 
itarian and Trinitarian, dogmatists of this and 
that school find ample cause for quarrels. They 
think one another hopelessly in the wrong and 
imagine terrible consequences for those who dif- 
fer from them. On all hands men are discussing 
their differences and disagreements. If, instead, 
they would patiently and earnestly seek out their 
likeness and agreement the first necessary step 
would be taken towards a definifion of Truth. 
Men are always in agreement, could they but 
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know it, about Eternal Truths ; their quarrrfs are 
over falsehood and the clothing of Truth. How 
shall we bolster up sham and falsehood ; what name 
shall we give to Truth ; how shall we define the un- 
definable and set limits to the limitless ? These 
are the questions which give rise to wrangling and 
dissention. About Truth itself there is no differ- 
ence. All men in some degree and with some in- 
tensity are conscious of it. 

The great men of any age are those who can 
most clearly see the ** inner vision of things" and 
who can best give expression to it. These are 
what we mean by Prophets and they are to be found 
in London and Paris as well as at Jerusalem. 
That the world, at best, but half understands t hem 
is to be expedled. O Jerusalem ! Jerusalem ! that 
stonest the Prophets. O modem Philistine who 
fanciest that nothing is true but what thy muddled 
brain can comprehend! Out of thy mouth the 
Prophets must expedl only gibes and an 
echo of the opinion of thy favourite newspapers. 
But to the Prophet himself it matters little ; to 
know and love Truth is so much more than to be 
appreciated and loved by men. Could we but 
grasp the Truth as he does we would be well con- 
tent that our crown should be of thorns. As it is, 
we can at least listen to him with becoming re- 
verence and learn from him something about those 
Eternal Realities which transcend our own poor 
vision. 
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A FEW pistol shots fired at heads which, no doubt, 
convince themselves that they have a divine right 
to wear crowns and rule heads that are uncrowned, 
have brought one phase of Socialism into recent 
consideration ; and on the whole much to the 
apparent discredit not only of this particular phase 
of Socialism but of Socialism in general. Many 
people are now inclined to think that the oppressed 
after all deserve to be oppressed, and treated not 
only with the utmost rigour of law established, 
but with the utmost rigour oi law specially invented 
for the occasion by men whose toy of royalty has 
been converted into a street target. There has 
indeed been a temporary readlion in favour of 
the targets. Sympathy has been expressed by 
loyal lungs and banners. The loyal have become 
more passiontely loyal, aad the more moderate 
Socialists have probably become a little disgusted 
at the indiscretion of their more rash and im- 
patient colleagues. Newspapers in England have 
fluttered themselves with indignation ; pulpits 
have held embodiments of clerical adherence to all 
crowns and glorious constitutions whatsoever ; and 
even from across the Atlantic we have recently 
heard the printed echoes of the flowing denuncia- 
tions of one of the first pulpit orators of America — 
denimciations classifying most of the great demo- 
cratic movements, as movements of fiends and 
vagabonds with a few such objefts in view as king- 
killing, land grasping, and the general disregard of 
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the morality of Christianity. I most seriously 
objedl to this vile and slanderous interpretation of 
the movements which modem life is bringing about. 
I disbelieve this and instead believe that these 
movements have their centre in the very do6lrines 
which the pulpiteers have preached so well, and 
so incessantly. The people, under the first faint 
gleams of the enlightenment that has been poured 
upon them in recent years, see some of the 
injustices which they and their fathers, and their 
fathers have endured in ignorance. The fault is 
not with the people who are emerging from dark- 
ness into light, but with those who, helping to 
bring the light, treat the people as though they 
are still babes and sucklings, or fools. The 
people come, so to speak, with their cheques of 
Right upon the Humanitarian Bank which has 
been so extensively advertised from pulpit and 
paper, but those in possession really deny payment 
— deny their preaching. Their adls make lies 
of their words ; and because one here and there 
out of those thousands who are tramping the great 
road of Social progress stand out and express their 
views and demands, or more probably disappoint- 
ments, in unusually powerful language, the language 
of powder and shot, the liveried preachers of a 
** gospel to all people " blindly and rashly denunciate 
and blaspheme — denunciate the results of an educa- 
tion for the propogation of which they themselves 
went to college, earned degrees, and donned pro- 
fessional garments. Who is to blame ? The 
educator who knows not his own pupil when 
the pupil looks for deeds as well as words, or the 
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pupil who from his outraged feelings resents the 
base mockery of which he sees, late in life, perhaps, 
that he has been the dupe ? The social rise of 
people is inevitable. It is one of the myriad 
evolutions ; it is part of the great and extraordinary 
destiny. Endeavour to suppress it, and we are at 
war with nature herself, and nature herself will 
resent it. All the fervent torrent-like eloquence of 
a De Witt Talmage in his attempt to misinterpret 
the inner Spirit — the madmen's adls are but 
the methodless aims and thrusts — of those who 
have faint gleams of the Truth, will not make the 
Truth itself a lie. The random talk of the lower 
strata of Republicanism ; the rowdyism of Home 
Rulers ; the excesses of some of the French Com- 
munists ; the shots of German Socialists and 
Italian Internationalists do not affedl the spirit of 
these movements in their purity. It is possible 
for each to be based upon innate principles of 
Right and yet in the exuberance of feeling over 
reason to be sought after by wrong. The heart 
feels the evil and is hot for unreasonable redress, 
not that redress in itself can be unreasonable, but 
the surrounding conditions of developed Society 
make it so, and the redress, like the evil, must be 
gradual and not revolutionary. It needs a very 
ordinary intelligence to see that the shooting of one 
man though he be robed and crowned and in 
acknowledged divine authority, will not produce 
an arcadia of freedom out of a despotism. This 
is the argument of all parties against the rash 
Socialist ; but after all, mad though the German 
student may be, it is not at the King as a man, 
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but as William or as Alphonse the Representative 
of a system, that he shoots. He wars against some 
wrong through the man who has all the glory of 
wearing its ritual. Other means, he thinks, are 
inefiectual. He may write and lecture and inflict 
an occasional scar on the elephantine hide of 
wrongs, but the wrongs linger. The ball aad pow- 
der preach more effectively ; and so the aggravated, 
perhaps the maddened, wronged-one resorts to 
them — not for selfish advancement, not for murder 
for itself, for he knows that with the use of words 
only he would have comparative freedom, whereas 
with the lightning and thunder of firearms, he most 
probably invites the executioner. Though wrongly 
and too forcibly expressed, the movement is based 
upon growing intelligence — a growing sense of the 
relationship between God and man and between 
man and man ; a developing innate vision into the 
trickery of certain governments ; and no parliament 
can drive back that development or darken the 
vision. The Chinese may suppress the growth of 
their feet, but the feet are there, always protesting, 
always asserting the course of nature. Political 
prisoners may be sent to Siberia and then mys- 
teriously despatched, or indeed openly despatched 
at home, but there are hearts and minds left behind 
with their wrongs doubled ; silent for a time to 
gain more strength for the next opportunity for 
speech ; perhaps to grow more skilful with the eye 
and hand. 

Let it be understood that I do not write thus in 
absolute approval of the extreme measures of 
Socialists and Internationalists, but do so in the 
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endeavour to shew that their movements are some- 
thing more than mere mad freaks ; that indeed 
they are part of the very development of society 
and so called civilization. They are the fruits of 
humanity in certain conditions and must be gar- 
nered and provided for, not in despotic grips but on 
the principles of that doctrine the preaching of 
which combined with the natural growth of people 
has made the Socialists what they are. To a 
large extent they really represent the collecting 
whirlwinds of injustices. There have been and still 
are Social wrongs and certain intelligences are 
having light thrown upon the violation of their 
rights as men. Who can blame roused oppression ? 
Not even oppressors themselves, whether they grin 
behind their trickery and quietly back-pat their 
own smartness, or in some extraordinary fashion 
flatter themselves that the liberated enlightened 
ones are to have liberty to preach without acting 
and to assert in addition that it is useless for the 
others to kick against the pricks of well-armed 
hypocrisy. 

It will probably be urged that if these revolu- 
tionary people were thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of the preachings, they would quietly submit 
to their pastors and masters and not take to fire- 
arms. But these people are not thoroughly imbued. 
Perhaps indeed the preachings have not appealed 
to them direct. It is probably only the wave of 
the distant thousand voices that penetrates to them 
and indefinitely and strangely acts upon their roused 
intelligences. But is not this worthy of considera- 
tion ? 
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My motive is not so much to defend the so- 
called Socialists against the calumnies showered 
upon them, as to point out wherein I think the 
cure for this and prospective movements may be 
found. It is an old old cure and has passed down 
the ages to us. It is even on thousands cf eloquent 
tongues now, even in men's thoughts, perhaps often 
in men's hearts — and yet seldom in their lives, if 
the lives we meet are really what they seem and 
not some strangely wrought counterfeit much to 
the slander and discredit of the real thing. This 
cure, this Socialism has often been preached but 
the scoffing knowing-one has always laughed and 
grinned and even at this moment perhaps, is wrapping 
himself in his own folly or what he would call his 
wisdom, and saying, **It's all very well, but the world 
won't wag round the sun with it. Pll stand to my old 
principles. I do not mind praying the new ones 
but practising them is quite another and an un- 
palatable thing." And yet this Socialism which I 
preach and endeavour to practice is neither king- 
killing nor land grasping in its tendency. It is, 
in truth, the reverse and can legitimately thrive 
under monarchy or republic ; under liberals or 
conservatives — ^with the mere ritual of government 
it has little to do — and is consistent with capital 
and labour ; master and servant ; rich and poor ; 
and can be in harmony with all religion — and this, 
not only without sacrificing any of the real blessings 
of life, but with adding something to sooth much 
of what is mistakenly called or supposed to be life 
but which in reality is a turmoil and strife, a per- 
petual physical and mental fever. 
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Much though it can do I cannot however pro- 
mise that it will accomplish what in humanity I 
suppose is impossible to accomplish : the exter- 
mination of all the ills that flesh and spirit are 
heirs to. Nor can it accomplish as much even as 
has often been dreamed of by those who have ab- 
negated themselves from the world, and rather 
selfishly, I think, formed communities on their own 
behalf and for their own especial benefit, though at 
one time a dream of this kind had the serious at- 
tention of such a man as Coleridge. Perfeft 
happiness, unalloyed life, are contrary to all our 
experiences of human nature. There is perpetual 
movement. To stand and resist the movement 
gives not all-round felicity ; neither does moving 
with the current of life. There is a sense of in- 
adequacy in self; a sense of capacity and space 
beyond our highest flights of adlivity or lowest 
depths of inertia. Though we dwarfs may in due 
course become giants, there are other giants that 
keep us dwarfs. The spirit of life, of material 
and spiritual advancement is unrest, and when 
we step upon any circle of life we are urged 
on to infinity of circles whose courses are 
almost as irresistible as they are unending. No 
man, so far as I am aware, has yet been able to 
stand forth and declare that he has tasted and 
found life here wholly what his soul didlates as 
possible. No life has been without its achings and 
tribulations of body and spirit; and all serious 
movements of men in politics, science, art and 
literature, have been made as thrusts at some of 
these tribulations. 
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This Socialism is not the key to open, prema- 
turely, the gates of heaven, and force Divinity out 
of its strong-hold and distribute unalloyed bless- 
edness ; but It is at least something that will mit- 
igate much of the wretchedness which many 
people unecessarily and unrightly endure ; that will 
place people on more just relationship and bring 
the decorated titled one to the fadl that he is man 
in no deeper or higher sense than less gilded hu- 
manity ; that will let the proud intelledlual and 
spiritual ones know that more feeble men are 
nevertheless fadlors in the great sum, and require, 
nay demand, pity and aid rather than contempt 
and negledl. To those who lead a selfish material 
life, and who think man lives by gold and fatlings 
alone, it will be at first an uncomfortabie revela- 
tion ; and to those who live an abnegated life upon 
intelleftual things it will add another eye by which 
to see that this is not only a world for thought but 
for adlion. In both cases an additional part of 
their natures will be called into adlion first upon 
themselves, then upon others, and the good for the 
many will commence with the individual. To 
speak plainly, there is too much false love, false 
living and doing abroad. The gentle impulses to 
right adlion are not seized as they pass through, 
and there and then made living fadls of; and when 
the time for adlion really presses itself home, the 
impulses have gone and the old influences prevail, 
and the old adls have life once more. The better 
parts of us seldom become realities. We are con- 
tinually playing the hypocrite to intuitive senses of 
right. Men do not honestly grasp and a<a upon 
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the undeniable truth that there are neither Lords, 
Earls, Gentlemen or Democrats. These are, after 
all, only names which men have invented to deco- 
rate each other, in many cases indeed as a kind of 
war paint. The only certainty is that they are 
men, and yet almost the whole world adts upon the 
Ritual and not upon the Right. I will grant no 
man to be my superior in any original right to any- 
thing which the world has for its creatures, and on 
the other hand I cannot label any man as my in- 
ferior. We live and there is mutual right, not 
special right — ^the special right is usually a grabbed 
wrong. If one be physically, intelledlually or 
spiritually stronger than another it is not a strength 
for individual aggrandisement to the denial of the 
wants of others. It is surely a remnant of that 
barbarity from which even the aristocracy sprang, 
to despise the poor because they are not rich ; the 
ugly because they are not models of grace ; and 
the little of mind because they are not giants in 
thought ^nd imagination. In God's name let it be 
asked are the poor, the ugly, the little in mind re- 
sponsible for their all round poverty hanging about 
them like a bondage ? Was it theirs to claim more 
of higher life and rejedl what stamped them, 
as they entered life's portals, or were they not 
rather, even before their entrance, stamped — fated 
if you will — ^with limitations that ought t o secure 
them from blame, to say nothing of contempt and 
hatred. No creature need boast — boast in the des- 
picable comparing self- lauding sense — of his birth 
his blood, his earthly furniture, when none are due 
to his own ruling. Your duke is born and for a 
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while lives in a dream, and in due course awakes 
to aftual life of finest upholstery ; your democrat 
is also born and lives in a dream and in due course 
awakes to adlual life — but of other than the finest trap- 
pings. But the life severally labled Duke and De- 
mocrat is the same : both were wrought in love ; 
both answered natural laws that know no class- 
bias. The one may have fallen on eider down the 
other on threshed corn. The one may be decked 
and in time deck himself in purple and fine linen 
and keep the breath of heaven from his hands by 
the soft skin of a murdered kid ; the other may 
work on the gloved-one's land, see game but not 
eat it, and cultivate the riches of the earth for another 
life. But what of all this ? It is but a biased ar- 
rangement according to the flow of gold. We 
cannot rightly infadl boast of anything out of the 
reach of our ov^n will ; we cannot rightly despise 
the purely unwilled conditions of others — even the 
willed conditions of others excite our pity, for if 
we penetrate we find that their little wills have 
been impelled by a greater will, like cogs by a 
driving-wheel. 

I am not one who believes that we can find the 
principles upon which to establish a second Eden, 
in material social equality ; distribution of pro- 
perty ; communiatic living on primitive conditions 
of agriculture or with a combination of these, and 
the refinements of so-called civilized life. Sad mis: 
taken efforts have proved the inefficacy of these, 
and the extraordinary strides of modern things 
daily bring the impracticability of these supposed 
salves for all ills, more clearly before us. There is 
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Salvation in none of these, because, as I have already 
stated men and nature do not stand still. It is al- 
most superfluous to illustrate this, but nevertheless 
I will. For a moment we will suppose that by the 
goodness of some man or woman a community is 
established in a suitable corner of England or in- 
deed elsewhere. Everything goes on harmoniously 
and well. Not a discrepancy occurs and the com- 
munists live happily, as happily as men can live . 
If they a6l upon their principles they will not sel- 
fishly keep this secret of happiness to themselves. 
They will spread their Gospel, and if (we will sup- 
pose it for the sake of illustration) their desires 
were fulfilled, and all people joined their ranks as 
communists, there would be an immediate end to 
the dream. The present physical condition of 
England and of other parts of the world would not 
admit of extending it. This system for a class is 
no just one. We want a Socialism to meet existing 
circumstances ; to fall in with ornamental brick- 
kilns called towns ; with railroads, electricity, steam 
master and servant, rich and poor ; and to keep 
pace with the great strides which men are taking 
hand in hand with nature. This Socialism does 
not commence with material ; the cherished rights 
of property are not revolutionized by shot and 
shell, nor is the artisan idealized into a place at 
the sumptuous table of his employer. There can 
still be distinctions but they will be moral ones 
and not unreasonable falsely-based distinctions o{ 
caste. Briefly, it may be called a Socialism of the 
heart and is not only adaptable to every phase of 
life, but especially suitable for the present con- 
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dition of humanity with its mockeries idolataries 
ego-worship and its faith in the gospel of grab. 
No people or period more ready, or more wanting 
the benefits of this Sociahsm. No sore had ever 
such a salve and no salve ever such a sore to cure, 
and only the blind indifference or the open-eyed in- 
difference of people stand in the way. We have 
already the theory of this Socialism and are not 
waiting to put it into more general practice. 

As I have already said, it is no new dodlrine, and 
simply because the human heart preaches it ; but 
perhaps its most effedlive and most exemplary ex- 
pounder was born neither B C nor A D but at an 
extraordinary and odd moment between the two, 
whose early life was a wonder to wise men and 
whose later years were seasons of tribulation replete 
with constant hardy struggles against the then ex- 
isting individual and coUedlive oppression and sin 
of society. We are told that He was despised and 
rejedled ; a man of sorrow and acquainted with 
griefs. He and His few lowly followers the butts 
of ridicule and cruelty, but with principles so firmly 
set that some of them died martyred rather than 
yield what in the growth of human affairs was a 
divine mission. His name — is it necessary to 
say ? — was Christ, a man deified and the head 
corner stone of modern religion. Christ — a name 
of inspiration, consolation and peace, all of which 
passeth understanding, to millions of souls whose 
yearnings rest on a nature that was indeed divine 
and now worthy of all acceptation. This Social- 
ism is the teaching of Christ about whom the most 
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glorious music is sung ; the most exalted poetiy 
\rritten ; the most elevating art executed and the 
most powerful minds and fervent hearts have 
preached ; and before whom the mightiest and 
lowliest can bend in worshipful adoration to the 
being's benefit, and in whose teachings the material 
and spiritual salvation of the world seems to me 
to be. 



THO UGHT-PHENA KISMS. 
** Gens ratione feroXf et nuptem pasta chimaris,** 

The contemplation of human failures can never be 
considered a pleasant study. Thus there are few 
bboks better calculated to depress the reader than 
the late G. H. Lewes' ** Biographical History of 
Philosophy." Two volumes' are devoted to. the 
consideration of the lives and labours of the lumi- 
naries of Greek philosophy, from Thales to Proclus, 
with no other result than the discovery that all 
philosophy is vanity, and the disappointed student 
has perforce to remain content with having learned 
"a lesson, which almost amounts to a demonstra- 
tion, of the impossibility of the human mind ever 
compassing those exalted objedls which its spec- 
ulative ingenuity suggests as worthy of its pur- 
suit." This is the conclusion to which the 
historian himself arrived, and which he would fain 
have impressed upon the minds of his readers. 
The story of philosophy is not only a record of 
failure, it almost demonstrates man's utter incom- 

' That is, of the first edition. 
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petence to solve the enigma of the great mystery 
by which he is environed and of which he himself 
is a component part. Instead, however, of ac- 
cepting this conclusion, men are apparently like 
the soldier who declared that he could not find the 
word ** impossible" in his vocabulary, and they 
still continue, as our motto expresses it^ to speak 
as though ** mad with argument'' and to **feed 
the mind with chimaeras." The ancient Philoso- 
phy ended in the supposed discovery of the Nous^ 
the Divine Mind, or Intelligence, of the Kosmos ; 
yet we to-day are looking for that which the 
Alexandrians vainly imagined they had exhibited 
and posited for ever. The air, or element, of calm- 
ness by which Greek investigation was character- 
ized is, however, wanting to our researches, inas- 
much as we attach grave theological and religious 
importance to this quest after the Supreme Intelli- 
gence. Men range themselves under distinctive 
banners with a zeal altogether unknown to the 
ancients, and the words Trinitarian, Deist, Theist, 
and Atheist are used as war-cries, and as tests or 
gauges of character. Without doubt the orthodox 
Christian, trained to regard his religio-theologic 
creed as a Divine revelation, may be excused those 
excesses of zeal into which opposition sometimes 
goads him, provided those excesses are not both 
inhuman and foreign to the teachings of Jesus 
** Christ." We are, however, at a loss to under- 
stand why non-orthodox people should betray so 
much unnecessary heat in combatting each other's 
opinions ; and not least among the motives which 
have prompted this '' Paper" is the hope that we 
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may succeed in throwing oil upon the troubled 
waters of a controversy which we are powerless to 
terminate. 

*' Can man by searching, find out God ?" Yes, 
replies the Theist, while the Atheist returns an 
uncompromising No. The basis of the old en- 
quiry was purely metaphysical, with us it is also 
physical. Both the Theist and the Atheist ring a 
verbal treble bob-major on considerations of 
Design, General Laws, and Teleology, from which 
they obtain conclusions directly antithetical. 
Words of ** learned length and thundering sound " 
are the counters in this game of cross-purposes, 
words the laboured use of which must often appear 
unnecessary to the uninitiated, as tending to make 
*' confusion more confounded." The same obscu- 
rity might doubtless have been observable ] in the 
time of Pythagoras, since it is recorded that the 
sage once complained of a meeting where he had 
been compelled to hold the pail while the others 
were ** milking the ram." Shorn of the verbal 
gossamer in. which they are enshrouded, the ques- 
tions which the book-man encounters in his closet 
are often those upon which humbler persons exer- 
cise their reason. The famous theses of Luther, 
Carlstadt and Eck were no less interesting to many 
a German cobbler to whom the Latin of the schools 
was wholly an unknown language, and the Iron- 
sides of Cromwell were just as keenly alive to the 
doctrines of Free-will and Predestination as were 
Bucer, Beza, and John Calvin. 

If we aim at exhibiting in plain English the 
status of the great controversy of our time, we do 
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so with an impartiality begotten, not of careless- 
ness, but because we have ourselves arrived at 
definite conclusions respecting it. To these con- 
clusions we have been led by a path the reverse 
of pleasant, h aving more than once risked the 
severance of valued friendships and incurred the 
charge of capriciousness and inconsistency. What 
our final decision — for so we consider it — is, the 
reader, if he be not impatient, will soon leam for 
himself. 

Theism is the affirmation of belief in God : 
Atheism — despite the name — is the denial, some- 
times of the premisses, always of the conclusions, 
of Theism. The one professes to recognise Design 
in nature, from which it argues a Designer ; the 
other acknowledges all the phenomena, but ac- 
counts for them in another manner. The Design 
argument is an attempted analogy between two 
intelligences, the human and the Divine. We 
know that certain contrivances are produdts re- 
sulting from definite intelleftual processes in the 
mind of a human contriver ; and it is argued that 
certain organic struftures bear within themselves 
like tokens of contrivance. That there are physical 
forces is a certainty, but the attempt to deduce an 
analogy between these and a Power Unknown is 
an absurdity, except we know that the same rela- 
tions exist between the Power and the forces as we 
know to exist between the human mechanician and 
the produdt of his ingenuity. The Theist assumes 
that such a relationship exists, and — as in the 
well-known instance of Paley's watch — he argues 
from a particular to a universal, which induces his 
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opponent to maintain that he begs the whole ques- 
tion at issue. Having deduced an Intelligence^as 
the origin of one organic strudlure, the Theist goes 
on to test all phenomena by the same rule. These 
must all be caused in the same manner because 
they all appear the outcome of the same General 
Law. The single organic strudlure and the 
universal phenomena alike point to the same 
originator, psuche tou pantos^ the Soul of the All. 
This is, in brief, the physical basis of Theism ; turn 
we now to its metaphysical foundation. 

Putting aside any considerations arising from a 
supposed appearance of Design, it is possible for 
us to imagine a Deity. We can in thought account 
for all the phenomena of the universe by supposing 
this Divine Influence to be always at work,^guiding, 
ordering, and sustaining all things. Hence there 
is one thinkable way of accounting for every mani- 
festation otherwise inexplicable, namely, by attri- 
buting it to an Intelligence — to God. 

Now if conceivability were a criterion^ of truth 
we might be content with the above easy method 
of deciding in favour of the existence of the^Divine 
Mind, of an Infinite Intelligence of which the 
finite human intelligence was an immeasurably in- 
ferior creation. But while the Theist argues from 
this conception, the Atheist considers that it is 
quite as easy to account for the universal harmony 
upon a purely physical, or rather material, hypo- 
thesis. Satisfactory positive proof of the existence 
of Supreme Intelligence metaphysics cannot afford: 
at the most it can only assert that the denial of 
the Theistic conception is an absolute inconceiva- 
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bility. Here, then, our speculators find themselves 
confronted by the question before suggested by the 
existence of General Laws, namely : Can universal 
Order be imagined as existing independently of 
Intelligence ? 

The only data we can use are those afforded by 
the existence of matter, force, and gravity. Is it 
possible from these to find some other cosmical 
alternative than the Theistic one ? Yes, says the 
Materialist : ** We have the strongest scientific 
reason to believe that the matter of the solar sys- 
tem primordially existed in a highly diffused or 
nebulous form. By mutual gravitation, therefore, 
all the substance of the nebula must have begun 
to concentrate upon itself, or to condense*." This 
is the nebular theory which, extended to the whole 
universe, is what Professor Hackel terms '* Kant's 
cosmological gas theory." Briefly stated, that 
theory is as follows : Ages ago a gaseous chaos 
filled the whole universe. All substances now upon 
the earth and on other bodies originally composed 
one single mass by which the universe was filled, 
and which was so extremely hot as to be gaseous 
or nebulous. The Materialist, having conceived 
this nebular universe, has yet to account for its 
subsequent cooling and consequent consolidation. 
This he does by supposing that a rotatory motion 
was acquired by the universal nebula, that some 
portions of the mass became more condensed and 
compact than the rest, and that these gradually 
developed into a number of separately rotating 



* Candid Exam, of Theism, by Physicus, p. 55. 
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globes of nebulous matter. In each of these, two 
opposite forces were contending, the centripetal, 
and the centrifugal. The one consolidated the 
more central particles of the nebula into a mass of 
opaque matter; the other so weakened the cen- 
tral attraction of the particles near the circum- 
ference that rings were thrown off from each nebula, 
which thus became the parent of other orbs, which 
in turn evolved their satellites or moons. 

This ingenious theory of physical evolution pre- 
sents us with one initial difficulty which Hackel 
thus candidly notices: ** It furnishes no starting- 
point in explanation of the impulse which caused 
the first rotatory motion in the gaseous universe. 
In seeking for such an impulse, we are involunta- 
rily led to think of a first beginning. But we can 
as little imagine a first beginning of the motion of 
the universe as of its final end. The universe is 
unlimited and immeasurable, both in space and 
time. It is eternal and it is infinite." Hackel, 
moreover, is an Atomist, and he appears to con- 
sider that every atom in the universe possesses an 
Atom-Soul. They are animated by like and dis- 
like (lust und unlust) or, as we should say, affinity 
and repulsion ; and this has been going on through- 
out all eternity and will continue for evermore. 
A writer in the Contemporary Review recently de- 
scribed Hackel as *' the representative of the 
extreme school of materialism, and as the avowed 
and self-constituted champion of Darwinism run 
mad." If thQ Professor be mad there is yet 
** method in his madness," which no amount of 
supercilious sneering will overthrow. 
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Mr. Herbert Spencer, dealing with the same in- 
scrutable problems, professes to hold a mean 
between the Material Atheism of Hackel and the 
Intelligence-system of the Theists. Force is with 
him indestructible, but co-existent with it is the 
equilibrium - producing Dissipation of Energy. 
*' If,'* we are told, ** the sun is losing its force at a 
rate which must tell in millions of years, and men 
and society are depending on a supply that is gra- 
dually coming to an end, are we not manifestly 
progressing towards omnipresent death ?" If we 
concede the ** if " the conclusion is inevitable. We 
do not pretend to controvert this theory ; we only 
venture to express our opinion that the universe is 
a ridiculous kind of whirligig, if millions of ages 
are spent in the condensation of nebulae, which 
are again dissolved into gases, after which another 
period of condensation begins, and so on ad infini- 
tum. 

It is foreign to our purpose to criticise the basis 
of this nebular theory. The reader, however, 
should remember that heat has been defined as 
atomic motion, and a quiescent universe would be 
synonymous with an absolute frigidity. Instead, 
then, of a cooling and condensing process the dis- 
ruption of the cosmical nebula would assuredly 
have resulted in the evolution of intense heat. 
Mr. Spencer's exposition of the nebular, theory is 
both ingenious and lucid ; but it can never be 
regarded as conclusive. Like the teleological 
position of the Theist, it is purely an assumption. 
It may ultimately be accepted as probable by all 
thinkers, or it may share the fate of so many other 
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physical theories familiar to this generation, which 
have been successfully opposed and which are now 
being forgotten as unwarrantable speculations. 
For us it is sufficient to know that the great 
Mystery is still mysterious. Every attempt to 
fathom it has hitherto been a failure, and the 
vaunted solutions both of Theist and Atheist have 
been found to be mere phenakismoi or impostures. 
Heine wrote that " our latest philosophers have 
proclaimed thorough Atheism as the last word of 
German Philosophy," but Atheism can never claim 
its right to have a " last word " until something 
better than mere hypotheses have been urged 
against the belief in Intelligence. The Materialist 
coryphaeus Vogt has no ground for definitely 
asserting that ** solely by physical and chemical 
forces, without organic substance, without a known 
Creator, without a leading idea, the world exists !" 
We can re-echo the words of Biichner when he 
says that ** the quest after the world-cause is like 
the ascent of an endless ladder ;" for we be- 
lieve the problem to be an insoluble one. We 
may not like to confess it, but it is as true to-day 
as in the time of Socrates — 

" All that we know is, nothing can be known." 

It is unquestionably our duty to endeavour to 
clear the human mind from the cobwebs of super- 
stition-encouraging anthropomorphism. In doing 
this we benefit mankind ; but we can imagine no 
real benefit from the elimination of the God-idea. 
The majority of Atheists derive no pleasure from 
a convidtion which they feel themselves compelled 
to adopt. Indeed, one earnest inquirer after Deity 
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has recorded his anguish upon finding his search 
unsuccessful in the demonstration of a God. He 
says : *' I am not ashamed to confess that with 
this virtual negation of God the universe to me 
has lost its soul of loveliness^." There are many 
thousands who love to think, as Ritter translates 
the disputed phrase of Parmenides, that 

** The fullness of all being is Thought." 

Let all such possess their souls in patience. 
Xenophanes and Spinoza were truth-seekers who 
saw God in all things, they loved to discern a living 
Intelligence everywhere ; like ourselves, they re- 
cognised a mystery which they could not explain, 
and of which perhaps it is better to be ignorant. 



THE DISESTABLISHMENT QUESTION. 

The Old Church : What shall we do with it ? by 
Thomas Hughes, Q.C. London : Macmillan & Co,, 1878. 

Social Politics, by Arthur Arnold. London: C. 
Kegan Paid & Co,, 1878. 

Mr. Thomas Hughes and Mr. Arthur Arnold 
are both Liberals whose fidelity to their party is 
undoubted. Yet upon a question of which, only 
a few years ago, it was proposed to make a 
liberal cry, these two writers take their stand in 
most decisive opposition to one another. Mr. 
Hughes approves of a State Church and has no 
fundamental objedtion to the form of it established 
in this country, while Mr. Arnold disapproves of 

3 Candid Ezam. of Theism, by Physicus, p. 114. 
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both principle and pradlice. Mr. Hughes considers 
the Chlirch of England sufficiently full of vitality 
to make such reforms as are needed in its system 
both possible and desirable. Mr. Arnold does not 
believe such reforms could be brought about and 
regards the Church — as an institution of the State 
— as doomed. Neither writer thinks that the 
question of the severance of Church and State is a 
matter likely to be settled immediately but they 
both see clearly that, before many years are past, 
a good deal of agitation must arise about it. 
Mr. Arnold, in his *' Social Politics " has devoted 
a long chapter to certain features of the subjedl, 
with more especial reference to the pradlicability 
of a Disestablishment scheme put forth by the 
Liberation Society. Mr. Hughes — considering 
that the question has not yet reached so advanced 
a stage as this — ^writes his book in defence of the 
principle of a State Church and to show that the 
one we now possess is worthy of preservation. 

Much has been made of the practical difficulties 
in the way of Disestablishment. The Irish Church 
system is pointed to as a warning, and we are re- 
minded that a judicious disposal of the 158 mil- 
lions of pounds which belong to the Church in 
England is not easy. Then, too, the Coronation 
Oath is a stumbling block. How is this difficulty 
to be surmounted without comp^ing the Queen to 
perjure herself? Besides these ** practical '* diffi- 
culties is a religious one that any meddling with 
the Church would be sinful and with its 
property, sacrilege. We need not, however, 
be very much concerned about these things. 
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The ** practical" difficulties will not press for 
solution until the principle of Disestablish- 
ment is affirmed ; and, as to the question of 
desecration, it may be declared, once for all, that 
God and Religion do not depend on any Church — 
whether established or disestablished — ^and that 
we need not fear for the safety of either, whatever 
Parliament may do. 

It will be more within human scope to determine 
what is good for the nation. Do we gain or lose, 
religiously and socially, by the connexion between 
Church and State ? The existence of Nonconform- 
ity in our midst may supply the means of answering 
this question. Comparing the Establishment with 
Nonconformity, on which side do we find the 
balance of Religious elevation ? 

Modern Nonconformity is by no means a purely 
religious institution. It is almost as much a part 
of its creed to believe in Mr. Gladstone and in 
Liberalism as it is to believe in Christ and the 
Atonement. An Independent who was shaky in 
his political creed would be suspedled all round. 
One who doubted the evil of a State Church would 
be counted at least inconsistent. The most note- 
able Nonconformist ministers are famous, not for 
spiritual discernment but for political earnestness. 
The Church — on the contrary — is not a home for 
political parsons. There are many of its clergy- 
men who take a reasonable and proper interest in 
politics ; it would be well if there were more. 
But there are few who are politicians first and 
ministers afterwards or who feel more in their 
element in the midst of an eleftion contest than in 
a Church assembly. 150 
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The condudl of the service may seem a com* 
paratively small matter, but it is certainly worth 
mentioning. There is a roughness, almost a 
coarseness, about dissenters' services which con- 
trasts very unfavourably with the stateliness and 
grandeur of those of the Church. There is too 
much ** don't care a straw for anyone " style about 
many Noncomformist ministers. It is this, more 
than anything, which has gained for dissent the 
reputation of being ** vulgar." Awkward manners 
in the pulpit, careless reading, sensationalism, 
self-sufficiency of manner are too commonly to be 
seen in the pulpits of dissenting sefts. Is it too 
fastidious to objedl to a glaring red rose or peony 
in the minister's buttonhole and to a manner and 
attitude at prayer which suggest the occasion of a 
municipal address to the Prince of Wales ? Is it 
childish and sentimental to prefer the reverent 
attitude of those who officiate in the Church 
which appears, at least, to indicate a humble con- 
sciousness of the sacredness of the occasion ? 
Humility is hardly a cardinal virtue with Noncon- 
formists and perhaps, on that account, they avoid 
everything that might be mistaken for it. 

It has been objedted that the Church is torn in 
pieces with the dissentions in its ranks. Ritualist 
hates Low Church and Low hates Broad. But is 
Nonconformity wise in throwing stones? Was 
not Independency itself almost torn in pieces not 
long ago because some of its members were too 
independent ? And did the meanest seftion of the 
Church ever stoop to so poor a trick as did certain 
dissenting dignitaries when they excluded Mr. 
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AUanson Pifton's name from their. Year Book? 

The Church of England is more genuinely 
liberal and tolerant — ^with the laity, at least, — 
than any Nonconformist se6l excepting, possibly, 
the Unitarians. To include within its ranks men 
so widely apart as Stanley or Colenso on the one 
hand, and Pusey on the other is evidence of a 
breadth which Nonconformity cannot boast. Nor 
is the Church second to Nonconformity in the 
matter of culture. Dale, Rogers and Spurgeon 
may be very excellent men in their way but in 
simple culture, they cannot compare for a moment 
with Bishop Temple, Dr. Arnold, Jowett, Maurice 
or Kingsley. These men have few parallels 
among the Nonconformist clergy. To mention 
Martineau and Baldwin Brown is almost to exhaust 
the list. 

That the Church is not perfeft is undoubted. 
There is still too much intolerance among both 
clergy and laity. There are still many abuses to 
be swept away and many customs to be brought 
on a level with the times. But even as it stands, 
with all its defedts, the Established Church may 
favourably compare with any separate religious 
organization, and, until dissent shows itself to be 
much more excellent than at present, it may fairly 
be doubted whether we would not be serious losers 
if the Church were cast adrift from the control 0£ 
the State and compelled to guide itself as best it 
might, much as Nonconformity does now. 
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THE SUNDAY QUESTION CONSIDERED 

HISTORICALLY. 

It will be well, in order fairly to understand a 
question which is now receiving much attention in 
many quarters, to enquire into the nature and 
origin of the present observance of Sunday, and 
especially what relation it bears to the Jewish 
Sabbath, and how far the obligation to keep the 
Sabbath is binding upon Christians. Some critics 
are inclined to place the origin of the Sabbath 
much higher than the time of Moses, but that it 
was then first instituted appears clear enough from 
the book of Exodus, and that it was exclusively a 
Jewish institution is evident from several passages 
in the old Testament. With what stridlness it 
was kept, at least after the Babylonish Captivity, 
we learn not only from inspired writers but from the 
Apocrypha, and from Latin historians and poets. 
During the Maccabean struggle a thousand Jews 
suffered themselves to be slain without resistance 
rather than violate the Sabbath by attempting a 
defence. This circumstance, however, appears to 
have brought about some modification of the ex- 
treme view as to the observance of the day. But 
Pompey, when he besieged Jerusalem, discovered 
that his preparations, if made on the Sabbath, 
were unmolested, and by turning this to account 
he eventually took the city. We know how the 
day was kept in the time of our Lord, yet even 
then some relaxation from absolute rest was per- 
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mitted. We read of Sabbath day journeys and 
of feasts given by Pharisees on that day. 

The resurredlion of course did not modify Sab- 
bath keeping so far as the Jews were concerned. 
The synagogues were open on the Sabbath, and the 
apostles availed themselves of such opportunities 
as the day offered to preach and teach. But they 
kept the first day of the week, which has ever 
since that time been observed as the Lord's day, 
that is the day of his resurredlion. Some Sabbat- 
arians in their zeal for their own theory have at- 
tempted to show that the Lord's day, as now kept, 
is really the seventh day of the week and not the 
first. There is, however, no valid evidence forth- 
coming in support of this assertion, which involves 
not only an error in the calculations of the Christ- 
ian Church, but also in those of the Jews, who 
everywhere and at all times within our knowledge 
have kept their Sabbath on our Saturday. And it 
may be well to note that in the Romance languages 
of modern Europe the seventh day of the week 
bears either the name of the Sabbath itself, as for 
instance Sabbato in Italian ; or else a name derived 
from the word Sabbath, as Samedi in French, 
which is plainly derived from Sabbati di, as Mardi 
is from Marti di. Nor is the derivation of the 
name of the seventh day confined to the Romance 
tongues. The German Samstag is nothing more 
than Sabbats tag. Further, the seventh day is de- 
signated in Ecclesiastical Latin and in the 
journals of the English parliament as Dies Sabbati^ 
the Sabbath day. 

I hcLve stated that from the resurredlion the 
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Lord's day has been observed. You will remember 
not only the various appearances of the risen 
Christ to the women and to the disciples, but also 
the assembly of the apostles on the evening of that 
day at which their Lord joined them. On the 
second Lord's day, after eight days as we read in 
the Gospel, he again appeared to the eleven. 
Seven weeks after the resurredlion the disciples met 
on the day of Pentecost, which occured on the 
first day of the week. Some years after this St. 
Paul abode at Troas seven days, and upon the 
first day of the week when the disciples came to- 
gether to break bread he preached to them. In 
writing to the Corinthian Church he diredls that 
on the first day of the week every one is to lay by 
him as God hath prospered him. From these 
passages it is inferred that the first day was the 
ordinary day for the meeting of Christians. St. 
John speaks of himself as being at Patmos in the 
spirit on the Lord's day- In the diredlions given 
by the Council at Jerusalem for the guidance of 
Gentile converts nothing is said about keeping the 
Sabbath, nor is there in the New Testament the 
slightest hint that the Lord's day is a Sabbath, 
or that it is to be observed Sabbatically, or that 
its observance depends upon the fourth command- 
ment, or that the principle of the Sabbath is suf- 
ficiently carried out by one day in seven being con- 
secrated to God. St. Paul, in his epistle to the 
Colossians, writes ** Let no man therefore judge 
you in respedt of an holy day, or of the new moon, 
or of the Sabbath day." To the Galatians he 
writes, ** Ye observe days and months and times 
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and years, I am afraid of you lest I have bestowed 
upon you labour in vain." 

If we proceed from apostolic times to the im- 
mediately succeeding periods we find manifold 
evidence of the observance of the Lord's day on 
the first day of the week, as distinguished from the 
seventh day Sabbath. Ignatius the disciple of 
St. John, in a letter addressed to the Magnesians, 
contrasts Judaism and Christianity, and says of the 
earlier Christians ** If they then who were con- 
cerned in old things arrived at newness of hope no 
longer observing the Sabbath, but living according 
to the Lord's life.'' In the epistle ascribed to St. 
Barnabas which, though not written by the apostle, 
was in existence early in the second century of 
our era, we read, ** We celebrate the eighth day 
with joy, on which too Jesus rose from the dead." 
In the well known letter of Pliny which, as gov- 
ernor of Pontus, he wrote to the Emperor Trajan 
he says, **The Christians affirm that they were ac- 
customed to assemble together on a stated day, 
and to sing hymns to Christ as to a god." Justin 
Martyr, (A.D. 140,) says, ** On the day called Sunday 
is an assenbly, that is of Christians." He des- 
cribes the proceedings of the assembly, and as- 
signs as reasons for it, ** that it is the first day on 
which God created the light, and on which Jesus 
Christ rose trom the dead." He carefully distin- 
guishes between Saturday and Sunday and argues 
that the patriarchs before Moses kept no Sabbath. 
Forty years later Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, 
says, ** today we kept the Lord's day holy." 
His contemporary, Irenaeus Bishop of Lyons, 
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speaks of the Sabbath as a temporary ordinance. 
In his time one of the numerous controversies about 
the keeping of Easter disquieted the Church and 
he, writing on behalf of the Churches of Gaul 
against the opinion that Easter was to be kept on 
the Sunday as the Jews' passover, says, ** The mys- 
tery of the Lord's resurredlion may not be celebra- 
ted on any other day than the Lord's day, and on 
this alone should we observe the breaking off of 
the Paschal fast." A little later we find TertuUian 
writing, ** He who argues for Sabbath keeping 
must show that Adam and Abel and the just of 
old times observed it," and again, ** We have no- 
thing to do with Sabbaths or the other Jewish 
festivals." Origen says, ** It is one of the marks 
of the perfedt Christian to keep the Lord's day, as 
for the Sabbath it has passed away." I forbear 
quoting any further passages from the early writers, 
but I have, I hope, adduced enough to show that 
in the two first centuries after Christ the Lord's 
day was recognised, and that it was never confoun- 
ded with the Sabbath, but was carefully distin- 
guished from it as an institution under the law of 
liberty, and exempt from the severity of the pro- 
visions which were supposed to charadlerize the 
Sabbath. 

We now arrive at a very important period in the 
history of the Lord's day. The grain of mustard 
seed has sprung up and grown. In spite of per- 
secution, Christianity has spread over the Roman 
Empire. The highest offices of the state are being 
filled by proposers of the new faith. The first 
Christian Emperor has been born at York and, 
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(A.D. 321) issues his celebrated edidl for the ob- 
servance of Sunday. The brevity and diredlness 
of Constantine's edidl contrast favourably with the 
turgid verbosity of modern Imperial or Royal pro- 
clamations. It is as follows : — 

**The Emperor Constantine Augustus to Helpidius. 

** On the venerable day of the sun let the magistrates and 
people residing in cities rest, and let all worships be closed. 
In the country, however, persons engaged in the work of cul- 
tivation may freely and lawfully continue their pursuits, 
because it often happens that another day is not suitable for 
grain-sowmg or vine planting, lest, by neglecting the pro- 
per moment for such operations, the bounty of heaven should 
be lost. Given the Seventh day of March, Crispus and 
Constantine being Consuls, each of them for the second 
time." 

The Sunday has now been recognised by Roman 
lav^. Whatever difficulty there may have been pre- 
vious to this time in abstaining from work and 
keeping the day holy, was now removed, as far as 
dwellers in towns were concerned. Sixty years 
after the edidl of Constantine Theodosius the Great 
forbad the transaction of business on the Sunday, 
and abolished the spedlacles in which the heathen 
had found their consolation when the day had been 
set apart from other similar uses by Constantine. 
Subsequent Emperors legislated on the subje6l in 
the same spirit. 

Meantime Christian teachers continued to write 
about the Lord's day in the spirit of their pre- 
decessors whom I have quoted. Amongst these 
we find Jerome, to whose patience and learning we 
owe the Latin Vulgate, contrasting the Sabbath 
which he regards as a Jewish ordinance, with the 
Lord's day. He tells how it was kept by Egyptian 
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hermits who employed themselves on that day in 
nothing but prayer and reading the Scripture, and 
how Paula and her companions, who on ordinary 
days devoted six hours to their religious exercises, 
went to Church, on returning from which they 
would apply themselves to their allotted work and 
make garments for themselves or others. The old 
age of Jerome at Bethlehem has frequently furnish- 
ed a subjedl for the poet and painter. That he 
might spend it with greater profit Jerome retired 
to the village where the founder of Christianity 
was born. 

** How sweet how lone the ray benign, 

On sheltered rocks of Palestine, 

Then to his early home did Love repair 

And cheered his sinking heart with his own native air." 

There secluded from the troubles that vexed the 
Church the venerable saint recalled his earlier days 
and bitterly reproached himself lor the sins of his 
youth. But he speaks of his Sunday excursions to 
the Roman catacombs and his visits to the tombs 
of the apostles, which as a boy he had made with 
companions of his own age, as innocent and use- 
ful. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, contrasts the 
Sabbath and the Lord's day. Chrysostom warns 
Christians against Sabbatizing. Eusebius, the 
historian of the Church, says that the Sabbath 
was part of the legislation of Moses, and did not 
exist before his time. Athanasius tells us that 
the Sabbath has deceased. I cannot refrain from 
wishing that he had lived to see its not joyful re- 
surredlion in Holland, in New England, in Scot- 
land and in our own country, and that the good old 
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man had attacked the Sabbatizers with the Christ- 
ian fury, as Dryden termed it, he exhibited in re- 
futing Arianism. 

Christianity derived many benefits from the 
conversion of Constantlne. On the other hand we 
must set some disadvantages. Wealth flowed 
freely into the treasury of the Church. In turn 
she appealed and not in vain to the civil powers 
to execute her decrees. New dodlrines were pro- 
mulgated, old dodlrines were developed until they 
became very different from the originals. The 
clergy assumed powers unheard of before, and then 
corruption began which, after a course of twelve 
centuries, brought about the reformation. Well 
did Dante exclaim — 

" Ah Constantine, of how much ill was caused 
Not thy conversion but those rich domains 
That the first wealthy pope received of thee.'* 

I have already referred to the laws for the ob- 
servance of the Lord^s day promulgated by 
Constantine and his successors. But not only was 
the Lord's day observed, other festivals were in- 
vented. In the interval from the sixth to the 
fifteenth centuries holidays were multiplied more 
and more. Then, as the Church had established 
so many that it was not possible to observe them 
all, holy days must be distinguished and some 
sandtion found for days of special obligation. As 
the Puritans in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries had to rely upon the old Testament, to 
support their dodtrine as to the observance of the 
Lord's day, so the Roman Church, which had re- 
ferred to the same authority for many of her fest- 
ivals, went to the same source. The fourth Com- 
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mandment suggested itself. Councils of the Church 
solemnly debated whether oxen may or may not be 
yoked on the first day of the week. The Sabbath 
and the Lord's day were confused. Impelled by 
clerical pressure, kings ordered the strift observance 
of the Lord's day. Clothaire king of France pro- 
hibited all servile labour on the first day of the week. 
Pepin and Charlemagne legislated to the same end. 
The Emperor Leo Philosophus, in the year 910 of 
our era, repealed the exemption granted to agri- 
cultural labour by Constantine. In our own country 
Ina, king of the West Saxons, and Edward the 
elder, king of England, issued decrees forbidding 
all work on the Lord's day. Travelling and trading 
were prohibited by the Council of Clovishoft, A.D. 
747, and by Athelstane, A.D. 925. In 958 King 
Edgar diredled that the Lord's day should com- 
mence at three o'clock on Saturday afternoon and 
continue until dawn on Monday morning. In the 
reign of King John, Eustace, Abbot of Fleay, 
preached the observance of the Lord's day on the 
authority of a letter from the Saviour which was 
found miraculously upon an altar at Golgotha. 
Archbishop Chichele, two hundred years later, 
desired to prevent labourers from exercising their 
calling on the Lord's day alleging that it was on 
that day the Lord rested from his labours of 
creation. We shall see later on how Protestant 
Sabbatarians followed these examples. 

There are, however, numerous proofs extant that 
these new theories did not obtain universal ac- 
ceptance. The third Council of Orleans, (A.D. 
538,) though it recommended abstinence from rural 
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labours, went on to say that positive ordinances 
on such subjedls belonged rather to Judaism than 
to Christianity. In the following century Pope 
Gregory the First wrote against Sabbatarianism. 
Archbishop Neville of York,(A.D. 1466,) declared in 
a synod of the provinces that the legal obligation 
to keep the Sabbath according to the Old Testa- 
ment expired with the other ceremonies of the law. 
But in spite of these protests the confusion 
between the Sabbath and the Lord's day increased, 
and the Church tried to assimilate the observance 
of the Christian festival to that of the Jewish day 
of rest. We find, as afterwards in the case of the 
Reformers, those who at various times refused to 
submit to the teaching of the See of Rome revert- 
ing to the older dodlrine. The obscure sedl of the 
Petrobrussians, who sprang up in the Pyrenees in 
the twelfth century, rejedled all fasts and festivals. 
In the next century the Waldenses 

** Even they who kept the truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones," 

disparaged all distindlion of days. In England the 
Lollards in the fourteenth century entertained a 
sturdy antipathy to Saints' days and extended it 
to the weekly festival of the resurredlion. 

I have already alluded to the Reformers. With 
one consent the Continental Reformers rejedled 
the Jewish title which had been set up for the 
Lord's day. But they went further, they left 
standing no sandlion for the day which could com- 
mend itself powerfully to men's consciences. 
Luther said '* If anywhere the day, that is the 
Lord's day, is made holy for the mere day's sake, 
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if an3rwhere one sets up its observance on a Jewish 
foundation, then I order you to work on it, to ride 
on it, to dance on it, to feast on it, to do anything 
that shall remove this encroachment on Christian 
liberty." In his larger catechism he laid down 
with reference to the fourth commandment that, 
so far as its outward meaning was concerned, it 
did not apply to Christians. In the celebrated 
Confession of Augsburg, of which the matter was 
Luther's and the form Melancthon's, we are told 
** Those who judge that in the place of the Sabbath 
the Lord's day was instituted as a day to be 
necessarily observed are greatly mistaken." Bucer, 
writing to our king Edward the Sixth on matters 
ecclesiastical, said that to think working on the 
Lord's day is in itself a sin is a superstition and a 
denying of the grace of Christ. Calvin held that 
the Sabbath was abrogated, and, with a view of 
preventing any superstitious feeling about the 
Lord's day, adlually proposed that it should be 
kept on Thursday, a proposal which was afterwards 
withdrawn, because of the inconvenience which 
would result from the change. Geneva continued 
to observe the first day of the week, and Calvin's 
view of the manner of that observance may be 
inferred from the well known story that when 
Knox called upon him on Sunday afternoon he 
found the grave theologian occupied in a game at 
bowls. The mention of Knox suggests the ques- 
tion, — how far did he originate the Sabbatarianism 
of Scotland, where the Reformation was due to his 
efforts. There is nothing in his confession or 
conduft to show that the views now held on the 
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subjeft by the Scottish Presb3^erians were his. I 
shall have something more to say about this later 
on. For the present it is sufficient to point out 
that Knox was free from the Sabbatarian views 
which are common to the Romish Church of the 
middle ages, and to some modem Protestants. 

The teaching of the early Reformers had in- 
duced an under estimate of the importance of the 
Lord's day. In our own country its religious 
charafter was too often overlooked. Queen 
Elizabeth issued an injundlion that **if any for 
scrupulosity or grudge of conscience shall abstain 
from working on the Lord's day they shall grie- 
vously offend." In the next reign the Book of 
Sports was ordered to be read in churches, an 
order which many of the clergy, including Arch- 
bishop Abbot of Canterbury, neglefted to cany 
out. But ere this, Sabbatarian views had been 
freely taught by the English Puritans. It is to 
this influence that the prevalance of these opinions 
in our own land is due. I am unwilling to say 
anything that should refleft upon their work. To 
them more than any others England and the United 
States of America owe the freedom they so fully 
enjoy. But as regards the observance of Sunday 
they laid upon the people a yoke too heavy to be 
borne. They were doubtless driven into their ex- 
treme views by the general laxity that prevailed. 
But unhappily, in support of this teaching they 
forgot the law of liberty, they set aside the 
doarine of the apostles and the New Testament 
and essayed to bring in again the law of Moses. 
Dr. Bound in 1595 reduced Sabbatarianism to a 
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system in England. He laid down that the sancti- 
fying every seventh day, as in the Mosaical 
decalogue, was perpetual, that the Sabbath still 
remained, and he proceeded to give precise di- 
rections for its observance. Dr. Bound found many 
followers. It was, we are told, preached in Ox- 
fordshire that to do any work on the Sabbath was 
as great a sin as adultery or murder, and in 
Somersetshire that to ring more bells than one on 
the Lord's day to call people to Church, was as 
great a sin as to do an aft of murder. I cannot do 
better than sum up in the words of Macaulay the 
teachings of the Puritans on the observance of the 
Lord's day. He says ** In defiance of the express 
and reiterated declaration of Luther and Calvin 
they turned the weekly festival, by which the 
Church had in primitive times commemorated the 
resurreftion of her Lord, into a Jewish Sabbath. 

It was in Scotland, however, that Sabbatarianism 
prevailed to the largest extent. The power of the 
kirk sessions was such that they were enabled to 
enforce their dodtrines by penalties which fell most 
heavily on offenders. And ecclesiastics whether 
Protestant or Roman have seldom failed to tyran- 
nise when circumstances have permitted. The 
Presb3^ery of Edinburgh *' by their transcendent, 
sole authority discharged any market to be kept 
on Monday because it occasioned the travelling of 
men and horses before the Lord's day, which pro- 
faned the Sabbath." For the like reason the 
Presbyters of St. Andrews forbade the holding of 
markets on Mondays as well as Saturdays. The 
Presbytery of Aberdeen sharply admonished one 
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William Krimeir for having, out of mere necessity, 
crossed a stream on Sunday, which he feared the 
rising flood would render impassable the next day. 
The Presbytery of Humbie compelled one Margaret 
Brotherstone to make public confession of her sin 
in having watered her kail on Sunday. Thomas 
Gray was sharply rebuked before the pulpit for 
having visited a friend on that day. In the last 
century men were libelled; according to the Scotch 
phrase, for shaving on Sunday, and a case is 
recorded in which a man was punished for kissing 
his wife on that day. Within our own times one 
of the most earnest of Scottish clergymen was all 
but compelled to resign because he refused to take 
part in an opposition to the running of trains on 
Sunday. It must be owned that he came out of 
the struggle more than conqueror, for Norman 
Macleod's ** Starling " is one of the most touching 
and eloquent protests against Sabbatarianism ever 
published. So lately as 1878 the synod of the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland went 
somewhat out of the way to pass a resolution con- 
demning the Queen for having crossed a loch on 
Sunday, and approving the refusal of an innkeeper 
whose principles forbad him to allow his servants 
to take charge of the boat in which his Sovereign 
took her quiet row. 
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To the Student of Ethics nothing is more useful 
than a habit of questioning every recognised moral 
custom, and speculating as to what might be the 
consequences were an exactly opposite custom in 
vogue. For students are much like other people, 
too apt to imagine because a habit is deeply rooted, 
or an idea is firmly established in most people's 
minds, that therefore it it infallibly right and true ; 
when often, as soon as questioned, the one turns 
ont to be useless, or even positively hurtful, and 
the other absolutely false. 

The history of morals and of opinion generally, 
is full of instances proving this, the public opinion 
of one age praising as laudable, or at least venial, 
practices which another denounces as atrocious 
crimes. For instances we need only remember 
that incest and infanticide are, at most, venial 
offences to-day with not a few nations ; even with 
ourselves it would once have been thought very 
much over-scrupulous to refuse to have dealings 
in slaves ; and it is not so many centuries ago that 
the robbery and massacre of Jews was reckoned 
rather praiseworthy than otherwise. At the present 
time there are few Englishmen, if any, who would 
even attempt to justify such acts as politic in the 
age they were perpetrated, much less to praise 
them. Yet there is really no understanding human 
nature as represented in history, unless we try to 
place ourselves at the point of view of the people 
of the epoch we are studying, and this is only 
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possible by attempting to shew how the most 
rascally proceedings may have once been justified. 
The greatest scoundrel who ever lived never liked 
to believe himself one, so, when those who were 
really honest and upright men in other matters, 
kept not the straight way of goodness, we may 
depend upon it they had sound reasons — ^to them- 
selves — for their deviations. The world was never 
yet governed b)' sermonizing, nor were men ever 
kept in order generally by a rose-water squirt. As 
a rule some rough methods have had to be used to 
drill and civilize them ; and to retain civilization 
when reached has also been a tough, dirty job. 

As a subject to exercise this faculty of transpos- 
ing ourselves into other mental conditions, that of 
duelling is an apt one, as being about the most 
recent of any which has been discarded by the 
majority of EngUshmen. Now in the times of 
our great grandfathers a gentleman who refused to 
accept a challenge ran a good risk of being kicked 
out of all decent society as a cowardly, worthless 
poltroon ; nowadays the man who sent a challenge 
would run a risk of being looked upon as a black- 
guard, and of being called to accountTor attempting 
a breach of the peace. In this^matter a revolution 
in public opinion has taken place within the life- 
time of many now living. The law^Jtself has not 
altered in any material respect within the period ; 
the change has been one purely of public opinion. 
To fight a duel has for a long time been condemned 
by the common law, and to kill in a duel has been 
reckoned as murder ; and yet, though duels were 
fought and men were killed, few or no convictions 
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for murder came out of them. Of course nobody 
fought duels excepting those of aristocratic con- 
nections, that is, those who had '* friends in court." 
The decline of the practice of duelling dates from 
the rise of the majority of the middle class to power, 
a class which never felt any particular reasons for 
risking its skin, but preferred to have its sores 
healed with the balm provided by the law courts 
in the way of damages. The man who had had 
his domestic peace broken went to the law courts, 
and there were actions for crim coUy instead of the 
aristocratic method of calling out the criminal, and, 
if possible, shooting him. The aristocracy, it is 
said, went in for the same thing when they found 
that their method ot shooting their enemies was 
actually taken up by such low-bred folk as London 
shopmen ; and so they co-operated with the middle 
class to put down duelling, and employed the late 
Mr. Sergeant Wilkins, instead, to plead their case, 
exposing their domestic miseries to a scandal lov- 
ing, prurient world. A strange change, certainly, 
for proud and haughty people. But the net result 
is that to an average Englishman to fight a duel seems 
an extremely absurd method of settling a difference ; 
and so it may be ; and may, at the same time, be a 
great improvement in the way of managing private 
quarrels. But that is a question which we shall 
try to answer. 

How far the abolition of duelling is an unmixed 
benefit is a point that needs some inquiry. For, 
whatever may now be said against the practice, it 
is very certain that duelling did not begin to exist 
without some reason ; nor did it continue in exist- 
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ence as long as it did without equally good reasons. 
In most countries it is still practised, and English- 
men abroad, if rumour speaks truly, are at times 
the actors. The question then is, firstly, why 
does duelling still exist ? In a primitive state of 
society, in consequence of its loose cohesion, laws 
need to be as few as necessary, and these, of course, 
have little to do with anything beyond the broad 
moral laws on which any society is possible. The 
minor moral relations, even approximating to 
necessary social observances, are left to the man- 
agement of individuals, and depend altogether on 
the force any one of them can exert. As the social 
relations become more settled and complex, more 
and more matters are brought within the sphere of 
prescriptive law, and less and less is left to indi- 
vidual power. The consequence is that, in time, 
not only actual offences against the society, but 
likewise the quarrels or differences of its members, 
are included in the all-embracing arms of definite 
law, written and unwritten; in which case very 
little depends on the individual, and ever3^hing on 
the State. 

But even when this consummation has been 
attained, the increased complexity of the social 
relations has brought with it a host of minor oblig- 
ations which no law can enforce, and yet which 
are of the utmost importance to social well-being. 
The question then comes, how are these obligations 
to get enforced ? Law can only take account of 
differences of individuals respecting things of an 
objective nature, such as a man's social position ; 
pecuniary loss or gain; and of offences which 
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Strike at the very foundation of society, such as 
murder, theft (in States where private property is 
instituted) and such like; but cannot deal with 
things which are purely subjective, like hatreds, 
antipathies, or other feelings. Yet these last are 
quite as real as any of the others, and are of equal 
importance to every one. If men and women were 
simply living and property-holding machines only, 
law would be quite sufficient for all the purposes 
of human society ; but being likewise creatures in 
whom thoughts may awaken passions and passions 
thoughts, much more is needed to make the social 
state a tolerable one. In these circumstances 
public opinion alone is capable of any effect ; or, 
in other words, the obligation any individual has 
of keeping such observances as have reference to 
the subtle play of feeling, depends, apart from any 
inclinations of his own to do them, on the degree 
of respect he pays to the esteem of his fellows. 
And, as a rule, for most people this is quite suffici- 
ent; but at times it completely fails, and then 
comes in the necessity of some exertion of force on 
the part of the aggrieved person, which exertion 
naturally tends to be physical. The offender gets 
knocked down or challenged to fight. Where 
duelling is in vogue the latter is the general result. 
There is no mistaking the fact that, to a cowardly 
person, the knowledge that his life may be the 
forfeit for not keeping a civil tongue in his head 
has a tendency to generate politeness in him and 
his like; and we may ascribe the bearishness 
complained of by foreign peoples as a charadler- 
istic of our nation, to some extent to the fadl that 
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we are not forced to weigh our manners against 
any dangerous hostility before perpetrating them. 
As a rule, the Englishman abroad, liked because 
of his boundless and extravagant generosity, is 
detested again on account of his utterly unpolite 
roughness. Good natured critics put this down to 
the unconscious display of a nation accustomed to 
success; but this hardly accounts for it, as the 
American, (with whom the duel is not unknown,) 
though of the same race as the Englishman, is as 
uniformly liked as the latter is detested. The general 
advice given in England to anyone insulted is to 
knock down his opponent . But how if he cannot knock 
him down ? As a rule, the fellow who wantonly 
insults another takes care enough in that respect. 
But if he knew an insult meant risk to his life he 
would learn to keep his insults to himself. Again, 
apart from mere verbal insults, other and still 
worse may be perpetrated. The law, perhaps, 
gives a remedy to the victim, but look at the cost ! 
Often of being made the laughing stock of every 
witling and fool in the country, and the loss of 
self-respe6l and social standing, without the chance 
of repair, and for no fault, like enough, of the victim 
himself. Money damages may repair broken 
fortunes, but cannot prevent, much less repair, 
broken feelings. We may see, then, the raison 
d'etre of duelling, not only in the past but also 
even in the present. 

The great extension of scientific ingenuity, by 

the rapid accumulation of wealth, has brought an 

odd lot of social material to the top. There are 

bright and shining exceptions, but it often strikes 
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one that the manners of a good many would be 
vastly improved if the owners knew they ran risks 
of being '* pinked," or shot, if they did not amend 
them. And again, looking at the revelations of 
bankruptcy, divorce, and other civil Courts, and 
seeing the amount of social villanies perpetrated 
by so-called '* respeftable " persons, and with 
comparative impunity too, we are led to think that 
the abolition of the duel was, at least, somewhat 
premature, and to speculate how far a revival of 
the pradlice might produce a better course of 
conduct in the numbers who can only be reached 
through their pockets or their skins. 



OBJECTIONS TO THE REVIVAL OF DUELLING. 

A REPLY TO THE PRECEDING PAPER. 

It may be fairly said that the fact that duelling 
has become discredited in England is evidence 
that it has proved, some way or another, unsuitable 
to the purpose for which it was intended. With- 
out maintaining too strongly that the movement 
of the world is always towards what is termed 
progress, it is safe to affirm that the law of the 
survival of the fittest applies not less to institutions 
than to men and animals. This being so, the fact 
that duelling has had a trial, has found acceptance 
in the past, and yet is now, in England at least, 
like lotteries and bull-baiting, obselete, may be 
taken as showing that, if not intrinsically bad, the 
custom is, at any rate, out of harmony with the 
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Spirit and tendency of the times. That duelling 
still survives in other countries proves little, for 
even there it is gradually falling into disrepute, 
In America only a semi-lawless minority resort to 
it, and in France nothing but the shell of the cus- 
tom remains. Duelling exists, but fatal duelling 
is almost unknown. Few Englishmen — ^and those 
few of the most questionable class of would-be 
aristocrats — ^take the trouble to cross the channel 
in order to avail themselves of this "good old 
custom." There is evidently no wide-spread desire 
for its revival, and no wide-spread sense that it is 
wanted. On all hands duelling is becoming a 
thing of the past, and is clearly doomed to take 
the position already occupied by such institutions 
as prize-fighting and cock-fighting. The suggestion 
to revive it makes one wonder whether, one of these 
days, somebody will not propose to re-establish 
the religions of paganism, to dedicate Westminster 
Abbey to the worship of Jupiter, and turn St. Paul's 
into a Temple of Diana. 

On behalf of duelling it is affirmed that where 
the law-courts cannot help, the power of pistol and 
sword may be very effective. As long as war is a 
recognised and inevitable means of determining 
quarrels between nations, it would be absurd to 
laugh at a suggestion of a simiiar sort for use in 
the case of individuals. But the individual must 
mend his ways before society, as a whole, can 
improve ; and it is in this growing dislike to per- 
sonal encounter for the settling of private quarrels 
that one may discern, in the far future, the discon- 
tinuance of national warfare. Such processes must 
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prove unsuitable as between individual men, long 
before they can be abolished as between nations. 
Meanwhile it is for us to enquire how far they may 
still be of use, and whether or not they really have 
been superseded by processes of a less rough and 
tumble sort. 

To the growth of men in wisdom and self-respe6l 
we must give our attention. People are learning, 
little by little, that they cannot be insulted unless 
they themselves are abettors of the insult. Self, 
reliance helps them to bear slights which the want 
of it would render overpowering. True, the pro- 
gress in these paths of rectitude is not very rapid. 
Men's natures change but slowly ; the more marked 
change is in their manner of solving their grievances. 
They resort to the law-courts, and actions for 
slander and libel have become frequent. It may 
be at once admitted that, clumsy as duelling is, 
this law-court business is, in itself, worse. The 
verdict of a jury goes no way to mend a man's 
charafter. The publicity it brings with it and the 
revelations, true or false, that may be made, will, 
in all likelihood, more damage than mend the 
matter. But if this experiment has failed, — if the 
law-court has proved but a bad substitute for the 
duel — are we, therefore, to go back to the old and 
discredited plan ? Not so. We must rather learn, 
as indeed, men are slowly learning, that hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness are strictly limited 
in their power of doing us harm ; that they cause, 
at furthest, a nine days' wonder, and that the 
imagination of men, in pidluring impossible con- 
tingencies as the result of their influence, is more 
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misery creating than the wrongs themselves are. As 
these fadls become better recognised the need of 
references either to law courts or to arms for a 
vindication of character will be less and less. 

But another objedlion to duelling, and one which 
does not, in the same measure, apply to courts of 
law, is that it somewhat lessens a due respedl for 
the person and life of human beings. If we are 
moving towards an5rthing it is towards an increase 
in the intensity of the social instincts. The longer 
man exists in society the more he becomes adapted 
to this relation. Little by little the wild unregu- 
lated individuality of the savage gives place to a 
recognition of the rights of others. Still some 
force has to be used to induce the necessary con- 
formity. Criminals are punished for infringments 
of these social relations ; otherwise they would be 
intolerable. Any given custom may do but little 
to mould the charadler of the human race but it 
does something. As, then, the growth of the 
social instindl is to be encouraged, whatever tends 
that way should be cultivated and whatever tends 
the other way should be avoided. Duelling be- 
longs to the latter class. It is a resort to the 
modes of savagery where every man is for himself. 
In this resort the existence of the social organism 
is for the time, ignored. When two men meet, 
intent on killing one another, there is more of the 
ferocity of the wild man than of the order of the 
civilized man in what they do. 

But, it may be said, there is no necessity for 
such brutality. The meeting of combatants in a 
duel is not necessarily accompanied by blood-shed* 
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Indeed now, abroad, and formerly, for some time, 
in England, no such results were expe6led. To 
this the answer is brief, that if the duel is a mere 
form those rough fellows of the baser sort who, 
having no respedl for their fellow men yet may 
fear a pistol shot, will still have nothing to check 
them. On behalf of duelling the last, forlorn plea 
is made **that to a cowardly person the knowledge 
that his life may be the forfeit for not keeping a 
civil tongue in his head has a tendency to generate 
politeness in him and his like/' This however only 
has force if a duel be an earnest and deadly per- 
formance. The fancy, kid glove style of duelling 
which is in vogue in most countries to-day would 
be of no possible use for such a purpose. On the 
other hand, if the duel be deadly it may become a 
weapon in the hands of scoundrels if they have 
skill with the sword or the gun. Innocent and by 
no means cowardly persons may be made the vic- 
tims of an authorized form of murder. The 
weapon cuts both ways. 

The stock arguments against duelling that it is 
unreasonable, that the greater skill of one man 
over another in the use of certain weapons is no 
criterion of his rightness, need not be here repeat- 
ed. It is worth very little, for it applies with 
iequal force to customs, time-honoured and well 
established. It does not even apply fairly in the 
present case. The ethics of duelling do not lie in 
any determination of who is wrong and who is 
right in respedl to the matter of dispute, but, where 
insult or offence is felt, in the willingness of the 
parties concerned to meet on terms of equality. 
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They, as it were, say to one another — whatever 
has been said or felt between us, we still recognise 
sufficient manliness in each other, we still have so 
much of mutual respedl that we are prepared to 
show it by thus meeting. I, who am insulted, de- 
mand of you that, notwithstanding your gross 
words, you shall admit, in a general fashion, that 
I am a man and worthy of an explanation ; and I, 
who am charged with insulting you am willing to 
grant you this explanation and satisfa6lion. In 
this the really rough and coarse man can have no 
part or lot. Even duelling is too refined for him- 
If he must be dealt with by personal encounter, 
the horsewhip is the only available weapon and, if 
the man aggrieved is not strong enough to wield it 
himself, he must get a muscular friend to espouse 
his cause. But it would be better to pocket the 
slight and, calling self-respedl to his aid, to ignore 
both slander and slanderer. This and not a return 
to the clumsy contrivance of the past, is the 
course the world is taking. 
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A NOVEL WITH A PURPOSE. 

The Days of his Vanity, by Sydney Grundy. London : 
Samuel Tinsley^ 1876. 

Much controversy has been waged over the 
question whether a novel ought or ought not to be 
written with a purpose; that is to say, whether 
considerations of pure art should alone be admitted, 
or whether it is legitimate to use fidlion for the 
purpose of drawing a definite moral lesson. Ought 
the novelist, as such, to have opinions? Without 
here discussing this much vexed and rather useless 
question.it may be safely affirmed that, when the 
moral purpose overcomes all considerations of 
artistic taste and all concern about corredt por- 
traiture, it is to be condemned. For instance, a 
novelist departs altogether from his proper fundtion 
when, in order to depidl the horrors of drink he re- 
presents three^fourths of his charadlers who are 
not teetotallers as coming to impossible grievous 
ends, while the remaining one-fourth who have 
signed the pledge are at all times prosperous and 
happy ; in both cases on account of the way in 
which they regard alcohol. But it is legitimate 
enough to draw a faithful pifture of life even if it 
intentionally tends to enforce some great dodlrine 
or conception of life. So long as the true art 
necessary to the novel is maintained the work 
gains rather than loses by the earnestness of the 
author. If he has a principle to maintain, he puts 
his heart as well as his head into his work. Thack- 
ery and Dickens both wrote more or less with a 
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purpose, yet few have disputed their right to rank 
as true novelists. 

To this class of novels with a purpose belongs 
one which, though it was published several years 
ago, still merits attention. The majority of novels 
are deservedly forgotten before they are twelve 
months' old. This one, however, if it is forgotten 
already, certainly deserves a better fate. I am not 
aware that any cheap edition of it has been pub- 
lished but it seems to me that one is very desirable. 
** The Days of his Vanity " is a work both thought- 
ful and suggestive, and many who might be disposed 
to differ very widely from some of the theories 
advanced in it, would, nevertheless, gain much by 
its perusal. The mere literary style of such a 
work calls less for notice than the purpose of it, 
and therefore we need not detain ourselves to cri- 
ticize either the writing or the construction of the 
plot further than to remark that the former is mostly 
excellent, and sometimes highly poetical, and that 
the conception of the latter is above rather than 
below what we are accustomed to in these days. 

The story embraces two years in the life of 
Ernest Tempest, a briefless barrister of good 
disposition and high intelligence, but inclined to 
be morbid, and to look at the gloomy rather than 
at the bright side of life. The two years during 
which we follow his footsteps are an important 
period to him. Though business does not come 
to him there is plenty to occupy his time and 
thoughts. He falls in love, once mildly and once 
desperately, but disappointment is his lot on both 
occasions. Rosamond Vane, the heroine of the 
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book, is introduced to us at an early stage, as one 
of a family of three — a mother and two daughters — 
who live in fair outward comfort, but who are sur- 
rounded by an air of mystery. At the death of 
Mrs. Vane and her eldest daughter Agnes, this 
mystery is partially explained. It appears that 
Mrs. Vane is no other than one Helen Douglas, 
who had formerly achieved some fame as an actress- 
** Her natural disposition led her to the stage. 
Her parents who were clods were horror-struck. 
They wanted her to spend her youth in tying up 
small parcels of adulterated groceries, behind a 
counter in a back street ; and to end by marrying 
someone of their own degree, and so perpetuate a 
race of boors." She, however, insisted on becom- 
ing an adlress, and, as a result, her parents '* cast 
her off, and left her to her devices, with a pious 
curse upon her — for they were religious people — 
as an undeserving daughter, who had thrown away 
her chances and deliberately chosen an abondoned 
life.'' In course of time she gained a satisfadlory 
position in her new calling and, had things run 
smoothly, would have lived and died honored and 
respedled. She had many offers of marriage, all 
of which she refused. **And why did she refuse 
them all ? Because she was in love. In love with 
one who, on the whole, was worthy of her love — 
a fine, handsome young fellow with the heart of a 
man. And it was real love on both sides ; not the 
conventional sort of sentiment on which two 
average young people do their courting, under the 
strict supervision of mamma and papa, and accord- 
ing to all the ordinances of society — not the mild 
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attachment upon which the average young couple 
marry, if papa allows them, and don't think of one 
another if papa objedls. It was true love, was 
theirs ; and so its course did not run smooth." 

In this case **papa" did objedl. He had planned 
out his son's life and would by no means recognise 
the engagement to the adlress, which was quite 
beneath his ideas. He forbad the lovers even to 
see each other, and when his son refused obedience 
he turned him out of his house. Too weak to hold 
to his purpose, this son at last yielded, and prom- 
ised he would not marry Helen Douglas. But, 
weak as he was, he kept his promise only to the 
letter. In spirit it was violated. Helen Douglas 
assumed the name of Mrs. Vane, and Agnes, her 
eldest child, was his daughter. After they were 
finally separated, an allowance being settled on the 
mother and child, Rosamond was born, of whose 
existence the father never knew until the last. 
Accordingly, this child was not contemplated in 
the settlement, and on the death of her mother 
and sister was left penniless and homeless, at the 
mercy of the world. It was with Rosamond that 
Ernest Tempest fell in love, an affedlion which 
was not returned. This love affair and the com- 
plications which surround it, together with the 
melancholy history and fate of Rosamond give the 
chief interest to the story. It is neither necessary 
nor desirable to depift these, as they can be much 
better read in their proper place — the book itself. 
At the conclusion we learn that Ernest, having 
passed the days of his vanity, receives his first 
brief, and bids fair to become a stoUd, worldly, 
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*' successful " man, respe6lable and respe6led, and 
untroubled by the various problems of life which 
puzzled him during the years we know him. 

These problems 'are brought well to the front 
in the pages of our novel, and they will appeal 
with more or less force to all earnest thinkers — to 
all indeed who consider life not a butterfly existence 
but a serious reality. The book, as may be sup- 
posed, is a melancholy one. The bright side of 
things is never set forth. The only comfort in life 
which it recognises is tobacco. We are always in 
the shadow, always hearing the words of the 
Preacher, ** Vanity of vanities, all is vanity and 
vexation of spirit.'' This is the great fault of the 
work, that it shows us only one side of a many-sided 
truth. Life has its miseries and sorrows but it has 
also its sunshine and joy. To one of morbid dis- 
position like Ernest, the evils will seem uppermost. 
But this is not the fault of the world so much as 
the defect in the man himself. When children fall 
against chairs and tables, and hurt themselves, 
kind but silly mothers begin to strike the offending 
furniture, saying ** naughty chair or table, to hurt 
baby.'' In like fashion the author of this book 
seems always to be telling us how wicked the world 
is that makes men so unhappy. Only the fools, it 
would seem, have any satisfaftion, and theirs is no 
positive happiness but merely a relief from misery, 
due to their lack of brains. Wise men are miser- 
able in their contemplation of the world, and in the 
treatment they receive from the world. Our friend 
Ernest meets with no end of ill-luck. Disappoint- 
ment in every direftion waits on him. Women 
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whom he loves rejedl him as a gloomy bore. He 
tries play writing but fails at every turn. In all 
cases these failures are represented as due, not 
to any inherent defedl in him, but to an inherent 
defe6l in the worid. Nor are we shown for one 
instant that wisdom has any compensations — ^that 
the mind, if only disciplined, is, in a great measure 
sufficient for itself — that the Kingdom of Happiness 
is within^ not without. 

But this one-sidedness of statement is also the 
great merit of the book. We are apt sometimes 
to look too much at the brightness till our eyes are 
so dazzled that we think there is nothing but light. 
We are apt to view everything through rose-colored 
spedlacles, to become sentimental and fanciful, to 
imagine not only that every cloud has a silver lining, 
but that there is only silver lining and no cloud, to 
comfortably conclude because we have warmth and 
health and friends, that there is no snow in the 
streets, and that no such thing as sorrow dwells in 
any heart. And when we watch too long the 
wrongs which arise from within, we are apt, some- 
times, to forget that external circumstances and 
the condu6l of others have also their influence on 
human happiness. To awaken us from this un- 
healthy slumber, and to bring us face to face with 
the hard fafts of life, a book like this is of un- 
doubted value. It may be one sided, but a 
recognition of that side is as essential as a recog- 
nition of the the other. 

The great central lesson here taught is charity, 
a lesson that Jesus and St. Paul strove to teach 
eighteen hundred years ago, but for the learning of 
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which they have, as yet, found but few intelligent 
pupils. Intolerance and bigotry are the great sins 
of our time as they have been the great sins of past 
times. Only here and there a truly broad and 
liberal-minded man or woman is to be found. As 
with individuals so with society. There are sins 
against society which it will not forgive. Laws are, 
no doubt, very necessary, and social forms not less 
so. But the harshness of judgment which so much 
prevails is not necessary at all. It is enough for 
us if we can ourselves walk through life blameless ; 
there are few, if any, who may claim to sit in judg- 
ment upon others. If we set ourselves diligently to 
remove the beam out of our eye we shall rarely find 
time and never inclination to scorn our brother for the 
mote in his. Nor is there, in any case, the right 
to be intolerant. If it suit us to be obedient to 
fashion, to do as society approves, to be regular 
and customary, there is no merit in it. At the best 
it is our duty. It certainly gives us no title to say 
or even to think bitterly of those who condu6l 
themselves differently. 

Furthermore, if the right to judge existed in us, 
the power to do so justly certainly does not. Who 
shall know the motives of another's heart ; the 
strings that regulate another's condu6l. Surely all 
of us can recall some occasion when others have 
judged us falsely, when rumour has, with astonish- 
ing ingenuity, perverted facts so that they told 
against us and not, as they should, for us ; when we 
felt, if only our detradlors knew the truth and all 
that had impelled us, they would pity and not 
blame and, maybe, would even have cause to love 
and respeft us. 
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But this is not the way of the world. If there 
be two interpretations to any adt it will choose the 
worst. It does not err on the side of charity ; there 
is no danger that it will pronounce anyone better 
than he is. Only within the narrowest bounds does 
it permit any difference of opinion or of condudl. 
Beyond these all is wickedness. It curses men and 
women as some people fancy the Supreme God 
will curse them in the Day of Judgment. Such 
sins against the social forms as Mrs. Vane and 
Rosamond were guilty of are past forgiveness — if 
the sinners be women. Such greater sins, as I 
think God must regard them, as are perpetrated 
every day in the way of mercenary marriages, of 
sacrificing all the higher life to wealth and position, 
of slander and of bigotry, are, in the eyes of society, 
not sins at all. Against blindness to such sins this 
book of Mr. Sydney Grundy's' is an earnest and 
powerful and much needed protest. 

One fadl the writer seems to overlook, or perhaps 
he does not recognise it as a fadl, namely, that sin 
and sorrow go hand in hand always. It is a truth 
which many have strenuously disputed, but in face 
of all it remains true. No sinner yet went un- 
punished in this world. His punishment is not 
deferred to those dim regions beyond the sky, but 
awaits him here and now. Nay, the very sin is 
itself its punishment. But, someone says, scoun- 
drels often get on in the world, are successful, 
respefted, and comfortable, and, what is more, have 
no troublesome conscience to tell them they are 
scoundrels. Nay, it often happens that bad men 
do not even seem to know that they are doing 
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wrong. Yet, if that be so, is not the statement 
proved that sin is its own punishment. What is 
there more pitiable in all this world than a man 
who is fit for nothing but a life of sin, who has no 
higher aspiration, no pity, no benevolence, no 
knowledge of the joys of what is called ** self 
sacrifice '* ? All his wealth and estates, his honours 
and successes would not tempt us to change places 
with him for one single day. The pig is contented 
and happy in its sty, the cat basks comfortably 
before the fire, the beasts of the field have satisfac- 
tion enough with plenty of food and shelter. But 
who, with all the sorrows and anxieties which 
attend the human state, would be as any of these ? 
The ancient legend of the mighty king who, through 
his folly, became as a beast, and lived on grass and 
herbs has some meaning tor us in this con- 
nexion. With all his greatness and all his kingship 
sin made him immeasurably beneath the humblest 
virtuous peasant. 

This point as to sin and its punishment which 
the author of '*The Days of his Vanity" does not 
seem to emphasise sufficiently, confirms the lesson 
which he has himself sought to teach. It, too, 
points to Charity as the one thing needful. If the 
punishment of sin is so sure the sinner may be 
safely left to his fate. So if we are revengeful, we 
may rest satisfied ; if we are pitiful, there is much 
room for our pity. The seeming sinner, if he be 
really a sinner, is punnished by a higher power 
than ours which does not need our aid. If, as is 
likely enough, contrary to all appearance, no sin 
has been committed, we may be thankful that the 
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ways ol the Eternal are not our ways. In all cases 
our assistance is not required. God Himself is the 
sinner's judge and God's law his executioner. 
" ** The Days of his Vanity " shows that its author 
is a powerful writer and a keen observer. He has 
studied human nature closely and carefully, if 
somewhat one-sidedly. Though his view does not 
seem to include all the facts of Hfe, so far as it 
extends it is accurate enough. Much of the falsity 
and meanness of mankind are here treated with 
unsparing ridicule, a weapon of which Mr. Grundy 
is evidently a thorough master. Nevertheless, the 
sarcasm does not degenerate into ill-nature. The 
warfare is carried on against society collectively 
and against fate or circumstance, rather than 
against individual men or women. The impression 
which this book leaves on the mind is very much 
like the impression left by Thackeray's works, viz., 
that there are many of our fellow-creatures who 
deserve our sympathy and many more who deserve, 
at least, our pity ; but that in this world of ours there 
is very little room for righteous hate or indignation. 
We take leave of this book with a sense of re- 
gret that few novels are so well worth attention. 
In most cases one reading of a work of fiftion is 
sufficient, or more than sufficient. **The Days of 
his Vanity," however, is of a different stamp. It is 
a novel with a high purpose, well worked out, 
and, for my own part, it stands on my shelves as 
one of the few books which I especially value. 
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The ordinary Substantialist, or ** Philistine " as he 
is often called by those who are not his well-wish- 
ers, very rarely indulges in flights of imagination. 
He cares not to speculate — excepting in railways, 
tramways, and other adlualities of the Stock Ex- 
change ; he very seldom allows his mind to become 
divorced from the Present except to calculate the 
possibilities and probabilities of the immediate 
Future. The Past is to him a tabula rasa^ a some- 
thing never to be mentioned without a smile half 
contemptuous, half pitiful, such as an aesthetic 
parson of to-day gives to the reminiscence of the 
churchwardens and architedls of the Georgian era. 
His standard of excellence is fashioned by the 
nineteenth century, the age in which he lives ; and 
he is wont concisely and pithily to refer to all an- 
terior periods as the Dark Ages and to all antece- 
dent races as savages and barbarians. More than 
this, however, people who are not specially inclin- 
ed towards Philistinism are prone to forget that 
the civilization of modem Europe has been pre- 
ceded by other civilizations, and to assume that 
the moral nature and intelleftual faculties are 
better cultivated now than at any other era in the 
history of mankind. Theologians have so long 
been accustomed to repeat that Christianity is the 
pioneer of civilization, to speak of the ** Gospel " 
and its diffusion as being coincident with the pro- 
gress of refinement, and to deplofe the unhappy, 
unenlightened condition of all the pre-Christian 
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** Gentile'* world, that many in all classes of 
society — ^the unthinking oi polloi to whom sermons 
are preached and by whom theologians are supported 
— have acquired this idea of their immense superior- 
ity as they acquired religion, that is, by hebdom- 
adal doses from the pulpit and by the **goody -goody" 
literature which children are compelled to read. 

We have entitled this ** Paper" a ** Culture- 
Thesis " because it is an attempt to place together 
for the sake of comparison the civilization, or 
culture, of the nineteenth century of the Christian 
era, and that system of refinement by which the intro- 
dudtion of Christianity was preceded. The word 
system is here advisedly used, because no two 
civilizations have ever, or perhaps can ever, be 
alike in all respedls. Chinese, Indian, Egyptian, 
Assyrian — each has possessed its especial charadler- 
istic, each has been afFedled and moulded by con- 
siderations and accidents of climate, race, and a 
variety of circumstances of which we know but 
little. The civilization of ancient Greece we shall 
compare with that of England and the United 
States of America, countries acknowledged to be 
amongst the most advanced in refinement, and 
both of which we may — with due respedl to the 
Atlantic Ocean — regard as European. Bearing in 
mind the space at our disposal, we must contradl 
our mquiry to as small a circuit as possible, seledl- 
mg for the purpose of illustration those accompani- 
ments which are incidental to both systems and 
which it is possible for us to parallel and estimate 
relatively. Into the wide field of science we shall 
not enter ; first, because we are not competent to 
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conduit such an investigation, and, secondly, be- 
cause we are under no necessity to undertake it. 

Every schoolboy is familiar with the Ovidian 
maxim which says, ** to have faithfully learned the 
liberal (ingenuas) arts softens the manners and 
suffers them not to be wild.'' The polite arts, as 
they are sometimes termed, were studied and 
pradlised in ancient Hellas and they are the ob- 
jedts of worship in the most refined society to-day. 
Literature, painting, and sculpture are not, despite 
the bishops, of Christian growth or Christian in- 
vention. They flourished centuries before the 
birth of Jesus, and in each of them the Pagan 
Greeks are universally acknowledged to have ex- 
celled. The poet Thomson puts these fine lines 
into the mouth of the Goddess of Liberty : 

** Hail Nature's utmost boast, unrivalled Greece ! 
My fairest reign ! where every power benign 
Conspir'd to blow the flower of human kind, 
And lavish*d all that genius can inspire ! 

Hence a race of men 
As gods, by conscious future times ador'd ; 
In whom each virtue wore a smiling air, 
Each science shed o'er life a friendly light ; 
Each art was nature ! " 

When Dr. Watson, Bishop of LlandafF acknow- 
ledged in his ** Apology for the Bible " that 
Thomas Paine was right in declaring that no one 
among the moderns could ** write poetry like 
Homer," the confession was not a new one. More 
than seventeen centuries before, indeed anterior 
to the invention of bishops, the Roman poet 
Horace had said, ** Whosoever studies to emulate 
Pindar makes the trial on wings fastened with wax 
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by Daedalean cunning " — ^that is, he is certain to 
fall as ignominiously as Icarus, and ** to give his 
name to the glassy flood."' The poetry and the 
prose of Greece, like its architefture and its sculp- 
ture, succeeding ages have not even attempted to 
rival, far less to outvie. These are justly placed 
in the front rank of the refining, or softening, lib- 
eral arts : are we, therefore, at once to conclude 
that, inasmuch as they were confessedly pre-eminent 
in these respedls, the civilization of the Greeks was 
superior to our own ? By no means. Ere we can 
presume to dogmatize, or decide, upon this ques- 
tion we must ascertain, if possible, how far this 
pre-eminence extended, we must determine whether 
the general culture of the inhabitants of Greece 
was commensurate with this highly perfedled 
literature, this noble architecture, this nature- 
modelled statuary. Here we are reminded of 
Cicero's words, **The study of eloquence was not 
common to Greece, but only proper to the Athen- 
ians.''* The civil polity of Athens was immense- 
ly superior to that of the other Grecian States, and 
the division of the country into so many isola- 
ted governments animated by opposing interests, 
and nearly always hostile to each other, while it 
allowed Athens to become the eye of Greece, pre- 
vented its refinement from becoming more general. 
Thus energies which, had more scope been allowed 
them, would have made civilization of a high order 

^Horatius, " Odar." IV. 2. 

2'^ Studium eloquentice non erat commune Gracia, sed proprium 
Athemrum.*' 
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common to the whole country from Thessaly and 
Epirus to Messene and Sparta, were confined to 
Attica as to a hot-bed. Had Athens been, like 
London or Paris, Berlin or New York, the ac- 
knowledged capital of Greece or even the ruling 
head of a firmly compacted confederation of states, 
the future conquests of the sword of Alexander 
would have been benevolently anticipated by the 
simultaneous triumph of Grecian arms and Grecian 
civilization. 

Undoubtedly life in the hot-bed, as we have 
styled Athens, was the most elevated and refined 
the worldhas known. Every virtue, whether private 
or civic, was there carried to a high degree of per- 
fedlion. Except in point of wealth — which when 
extreme is rather a curse than a blessing — 
the poorest Athenian was on an equality with the 
richest. For him the philosopher cogitated, the 
poet sang, the historian wrote ; before him a 
Demosthenes and an iEschines contended for and 
against the crowning ; his were the acclamations 
which greeted the adlors of the soul-dramas of 
Sophokles and Euripides. Free from the neces- 
sity of labouring from sunrise to sunset, blessed 
with a climate which permitted him almost to live 
in the open air, surrounded by all that can instrudt 
and refine the mind through the medium of the 
eye, the citizen of Athens was without doubt a 
being of higher culture than the ordinary European 
or American. Nevertheless, the Athenian civili- 
zation was inferior to our own in one important 
particular. Not only was it confined to one small 
distridl, it was altogether unable, through the want 
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of experimental science, to provide against the 
jealousy and cupidity of its barbarous neighbours. 
Moreover, benevolence or humanity was an idea 
never extended beyond the borders of Attica, and 
the missionary spirit was unknown. The fires pent 
up within the walls of a single city gradually 
enervated and destroyed the more virile qualities 
of the Athenians, and their refinement, instead of 
producing strong intelledlual and physical men, 
relaxed the body and consequently enfeebled the 
mind. From the period of the peace of Antal- 
kides the star of Athens began to decline. Luxury 
and pleasure became the chief pursuits of the 
citizens, and they carried their extravagance so far 
as to negledl the concerns of the republic while 
they devoted all their time to the recitations of 
poets, the performances of adlors, and to every 
variety of aesthetic gratification. Large sums of 
money which should have been devoted to main- 
taining the honour and credit oi the state and to 
preserving its superiority among its neighbours 
were lavished upon these indulgences, the fund 
originally set apart by Perikles for this purpose 
being found inadequate to support these excesses. 
Henceforward the old Athenian culture rapidly 
became a thing of the past. In its place appeared 
the tinsel and polish of luxury and effeminacy,* the 
veneer which fools are wont to mistake for culture 
and refinement. The former things had passed, 
or were passing away, and instead of that ** rivalry 
which is good for mortals ''^ the Athenians gave 



sLonginus De Sublimitate — *^agathe eris hede hrotohi ;** 
Quotation from Hesiod. 
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their talents and powers to a competition which 
only led to the forfeiture of liberty. 

While, then, concluding that the culture of 
Athens had attained a greater development than 
that of the moderns, we must not forget that every- 
thing indicates the perpetuity of the latter. The 
miscegenation, or blending of races, in Europe, 
and especially in America, has produced hybrid 
peoples possessing every essential to the continuity 
and progressive perpetuation of the race. The 
extraordinary cultivation and application of the 
sciences have made the civilized portion of human- 
ity the practical rulers of all barbarians. The 
brain has achieved a triumph even over Nature 
itself, and we may say of the science oi nineteenth 
century Europe, as was spoken of Franklin, 

" Eripuit coelo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis." 

What Bacon calls ** Plato's great year," the 
annus mirabilisy seems to have been reached ; an 
epoch after which there shall be no retrocession, 
nulla vestigia retrorsum. True it is that the masses 
of the people are not permeated by the higher 
culture of ' the age, that there are many thou- 
sands of persons who even in our capital 
cities live more degraded, savage lives than 
the aborigines of Australia and New Guinea. 
Superstition as deadening as the grossest anthro- 
pomorphism of Eld is not yet extindl as the dodo ; 
temperance, as known to the Greeks, our people 
have never thought of emulating. In eating and 
drinking, the moderns of all classes are voracious 
and greedy, and much of what is called the ** race 
for wealth" is stimulated by the desire of being 
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able to procure the means of sensual gratification. 
Governments even foster the ** drinking customs 
of society " as being a never failing source of 
national revenue. All these are painfully incon- 
sistent with civilization, blots upon our boasted 
culture, skids upon the wheels of moral, intelleft- 
ual, and physical improvement. 

Of Democracy we who dwell in modem Europe 
know but very little. Of one thing, however, we 
are certain, namely, that the people of Europe are 
not yet fit to rule themselves. ** Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity " are excellent words, and we hope 
and believe that the time will come when they 
can be with truth and propriety adopted as the motto 
of the ** brotherhood of man." But no men are 
free who are, as the Apostle says ** brought into 
bondage " by their own lusts ; equality is an im- 
possibility between the pure, enlightened, and 
cultured man or woman and the degraded, ignorant, 
semi-savage beings who throng the gin-palaces and 
fill the penitentiaries. ** Human equality," writes 
an eminent anthropologist, ** is one of the most 
unwarrantable assumptions ever invented by man. 
Nay, the dedudtion from comparative anthropo- 
logy will not enable me to stop here, but I shall 
have to proclaim that the theories of Socialism, 
Communism, and Republicanism will not find a 
fadl in anthropological science to support such 
chimeras.^" We do not wish to dwell upon the 
notorious fadl that men are not on an equality ; 



4** Farewell address to the Anthropological Society *' by 
Dr. Hunt, Ph. D. &c. (Tnibner & Co., 1867,) 
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but we desire to express our opinion that the best 
form of government is that which permits the en- 
ergy and knowledge of the best and most enlight- 
ened citizens to be used in promoting and directing 
the welfare of the whole community. In ancient 
Athens always, and in Thebes, Corinth, and other 
cities very frequently, the supreme authority was 
in the hands of a cultured people, of a Democracy 
of Intelligence. Admit to eledloral privileges, or 
rights, every grown-up man in England, and what 
do you gain ? Simply a Democracy — the Rule of 
the Mob. Representing algebraically the whole 
people by the number 19, those of them who are 
by ignorance unqualified at present to participate 
in the governance of the country must be repre- 
sented by 8. Though by no means comparable 
to the Athenian yet the American Republic is 
certainly a success. It has seen its hundredth 
birthday and its foundations are now secure. If 
we ask a thoughtful citizen of that great nation 
what he regards as the possible peril to the future 
of the Republic, he will answer, popular ignorance. 
Despite the educational agencies at work through- 
out the union, there is a stratum even more un- 
cultured than can be found in any European land. 
That stratum has a right to its share in control- 
ling the destinies of the country, and being numeri- 
cally strong, its chosen representatives are not few 
in number. These have been in the past what a 
Greek would have termed demokopoi, mob-deaf- 
eners, and their latest produdlion, Dennis Kearney 
the ** Leveller,'' is a man calculated to work more 
injury to civilization than all the despots that have 
lived since the time of Nimrod. 197 
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Fraternity can only be possible by treating the 
body politic as a wise parent does his children. 
Before admitting all to equal privileges the same 
influences should be exercised upon all alike. 
Society is not to be reformed by levelling down, 
but by general edification, physical, moral, and 
intelledlual. Paternal legislation is needed by 
society; and, ere we call upon our children to 
assume the toga virilism the toga praetexta of child- 
hood must be laid aside. We might as logically 
invite absolute savages to exercise the rights of 
civilized men as place within the hands of the 
lower classes of this country a power that they are 
not competent to use aright. Confident as we are 
that Democracy will ultimately subvert personal 
rule, believing with Aristotle that ** Democracy is 
the end of tyrants," we are convinced that this can 
only be effedled by educating the people in moral- 
ity and by bringing within their reach the culture 
of the age. '* H^asten slowly " should be the motto 
of every friend of progress, taking measures to el- 
evate the ignorant and the uncultivated out of the 
mire, rather than to lower the few to the level of 
the many. Remove the causes of evil, sweep 
away from the track the impediments to human 
advancement. Banish intemperance, provide moral 
antidotes to impurity ; legislate in the spirit of a 
Solon and a Lycurgus. and you will have efiedled 
much towards preparing the way for the Perikles 
of the future who shall cement and firmly estab- 
lish the edifice of England's civilization. 
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THE PRESENT ASPECT OF THE SUNDAY 

QUESTION. 

I AM aware that the movement in favour of a free 
Sunday which I am about to support is opposed 
to the prejudices of many persons. I use the word 
prejudice to express the idea that the question has 
been decided without a thorough examination of 
both sides. Some of us are literally, and some 
spiritually, the descendants of those Sabbatarians 
whose opinions I think so incorredl. Many con- 
scientious God-fearing men are terribly in earnest 
for the maintainance of the Sabbath. The open- 
ing of Kew Gardens and Hampton Court Palace 
on Sunday is to them a national sin. But we 
must not be deterred from progress by the timid- 
ity of religious conservatives, nor refuse to concede 
just demands for fear of oflfending weak con- 
sciences. Do you suppose that the Reformation 
was not a terrible time to niany pious souls who 
were fain to worship Almighty God as their fathers 
had done for generations ? Was not the dissolution 
of the monasteries a death blow to hundreds of 
Christian men and women who had bound them- 
selves by solemn vows to a religious life ? Can we 
not believe that some, at least, of those who com- 
pelled Galileo to retract thought they were doing 
God's service ? Is not every fresh ascertained fadl in 
science a blow to the faith of thousands ? Earnest- 
ness in religion is not always the test of truth. 

Assuming then that there is no valid objedlion, 
so far as the Christian faith is concerned, to the 
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Opening of Museums on Sunday, I go on to en- 
quire whether such opening is expedient, and 
whether there is sufficient demand to justify the 
change. I am not advocating any relaxation of 
the law as regards trading or working on the Lord's 
day. I am most anxious to preserve the English 
Sunday as a day of rest from ordinary labour. I 
rejoice that our pradlice in this respedl is being 
imitated on the Continent, where more shops are 
closed and less business is done on that day than 
formerly. Nature demands a periodical rest 
from ordinary avocations. The French, after the 
revolution, abolished all distindlion of days. 
Nature was however too strong for them, and they 
were soon obliged to set apart every tenth day for 
rest and recreation. But what is rest ? Not abso- 
lute idleness, but change of employment. Cowper 
has well said 

"Absence of occupation is not rest 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed.*' 

Much of the weariness of an English Sunday 
which M. Henri Taine has so wittily described, 
much of the dismalness of a Scotch Sabbath, is 
due to enforced idleness. Even the stridlest 
Sabbatarian cannot be at church all day, and it is 
to be feared that the intervals of worship are not 
always profitably filled up. Take the Sunday of 
an ordinary English family. They rise an hour 
later than usual, — perhaps, as a friend once said to 
me, to carry out the suggestion of the Psalmist, 
** Let the saints also be joyful upon their beds." 
After breakfast they go to church, in returning 
from which they take a walk in order to get an 
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appetite for dinner, which is a more elaborate 
business than on ordinary days. Dinner over the 
afternoon is devoted to sleep until tea time. In 
the evening there is church again, then supper, and 
the family go to bed, feeling that they have done 
their duty in keeping the Lord's day. In [some 
houses a little time is found for music. But to the 
Scotchman this is a desecration of the day, and 
even the gentle Cowper condemned Charles 
Wesley for the pradlice : — 

** Occiduns is a pastor of renown, 

When he has prayed and preached the Sabbath down 

With wire and catgut he concludes the day 

Quavering and semi-quavering away. 

The full concerto swells upon your ear 

AH elbows shake. Look in and you would swear 

The Babylonian t3n:ant with a nod 

Had summoned them to serve his golden god, 

So well that though the employment seemed to suit 

Psaltery and sackbut, dulcimer and flute. 

Oh fie ! *tis evangelical and pure, 

Observe each face, how sober, how demure, 

Ecstasy sets her stamp on every mien. 

Chins fallen, and not an eyeball to be seen. 

Still I insist though music heretofore 

Has charmed me much (not even Occiduns more) 

Love, joy, and peace, wake harmony more meet 

For Sabbath evenings, and perhaps as sweet." 

I have supposed the case of a family who live 
in comfort and presumably have books, piftures, 
and music at home. But such only form a part 
of the population of a large tow^n. The case of 
the poor is very different. The poor man's^home 
is more crowded and uncomfortable on Sunday 
than on a week day. The father and children are 
at home the greater part of the time. The little 
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living room is crowded. Here are no such aids 
to profitable occupation as the wealthier 
possess. Church-going for the pairents, and school 
for the children fill up only a portion of the day. 
Even for many who cannot be classed as poor, 
there is much wearisomeness about the Sunday. 
Young men in lodgings and in large warehouses 
or places of business have considerable difficulty 
in occupying their leisure hours. It is on behalf 
of all these I am asking for the opening of 
museums, pidlure galleries and libraries during a 
portion of Sunday. In foreign towns, in some 
towns in our own country, and to some extent in 
London the concession has been made. The Paris 
workmen can go on their only day of leisure to the 
Louvre, the Luxemburg, or to Versailles. And 
they go in large numbers. A London newspaper 
only recently spoke of the crowds of blue blouses 
to be seen on Sundays in the Louvre, and though 
this seems shocking to many an Englishman, it 
must be remembered that the foreign workman, 
if he goes to church, does so at an hour when 
most of us are in bed. Churches in foreign towns, 
whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, are more 
filled at the early services on Sunday than at mid- 
day, and I venture to assert that the after part of 
the day is spent more soberly and wisely by these 
early church goers, than by many in the large 
towns of England. In our country, as I have 
mentioned, something has been done to relax the 
severity of Sunday observance. The pidlure 
galleries of Hampton Court and Kew Gardens 
have been opened on Sunday for more than twenty 
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years, and during the summer are visited by thou- 
sands, many of whom have no other opportunity of 
going to these places. We have the testimony of 
the diredlor of Kew Gardens to the orderly be- 
haviour of the Sunday visitors, and to the excel- 
lent results which have followed the opening of the 
gardens on that day. And this testimony is the 
more valuable because Dr. Hooker has not always 
shown himself very willing to accommodate the 
public. In Manchester the public libraries are 
now open on Sunday and a large number of re- 
ligious works are read on that day. The pi6lure 
gallery belonging to the corporation of Birming- 
ham has been recently opened on Sunday and 
with very satisfa6lory results. Other towns are 
following the example thus set. At Middlesborough 
in the north and Maidstone in the south the 
libraries and pi6lure galleries are opened during a 
part of Sunday, and in the summer of 1878 the Duke 
of Westminster opened the gallery at Grosvenor 
house on Sunday afternoon. 

In 1874 the subjedl was brought before the 
House of Commons and 68 members voted for, and 
271 against, a motion in favour of opening the 
national museum and galleries on Sunday. Four 
years later the question was again brought forward 
by Mr. P. A Taylor, who was seconded from the 
government benches by Lord Francis Hervey, 
and supported by Mr. Forster, who had pre- 
viously declared that his past a6lion had been 
rather in deference to f he opinions of others than to 
his own personal convidlion, and that, having now 
fairly considered the proposal he was prepared to 
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support it. The decision showed that the sup- 
porters of the motion had risen to 87 and the majority 
had been reduced by 142 ; of those who in 1874 
voted for continuing the present restridlion, 107 
were absent from the latter division. 

I have no wish unduly to press the consideration 
which is due to the public men who are supporting 
the proposal I advocate, but the names of 
a few will show that the movement comes from 
men of varied opinion and of all classes of society. 
The Duke of Westminster and Lord Roseberry 
represent the peers of the realm, while from the 
House of Commons we have Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Roebuck besides those already mentioned. The 
Dean of Westminster, Mr. Stopford Brook, Mr. 
Hansard of Bethnal Green, and Mr. Haweis are 
clergymen of the Church of England; Mr.Crosskey, 
Dr. Vance Smith and Mr. Mark Wilks are Non- 
conformist ministers; Monsignor Capel is a Roman 
Catholic ; Professors Huxley and Tyndall, Sir Hy. 
Thompson and Dr. Richardson are amongst the 
men of science ; Mr. Lecky and Mr. H. Morley 
amongst the man of letters, while of those who are 
peculiarly connedled with the working classes are 
the Rev. Henry Solly, Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P.and 
Mr. Joseph, Arch. The last names are especially 
noteworthy as indicative of the opinions of working 
mjen in this matter. 

It has been objedled that the opening of 
museums is but the thin end of the wedge, of 
which conservatives, whether religious or political, 
have such a dread. The thin end of the wedge 
argument is often the last resource of those who 
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are at a loss to find reasons with which to oppose 
reform or improvement. We are told that, if we 
open museums, the opening of theatres and concert 
rooms must follow, and that it is only another step 
to Sunday trading and the total cessation of 
rest on that day. If these results were really to be 
feared we should hardly find the representatives of 
the working classes supporting the movement. 
But there is a wide difference between public in- 
stitutions, such as museums, libraries and pifture 
galleries on the one hand, and theatres and music 
halls on the other. The former belong to the 
nation or to municipalities, and are under the 
control of responsible public servants, amenable 
to Parliament or to town councils. The latter are 
private speculations. The law at present forbids 
the opening of theatres on Sunday just as it forbids 
Sunday trading, and although that law is full of 
anomalies, it works so well on the whole that it is 
unwise to disturb it, nor, so far as I am aware, is 
there any serious demand for its repeal. The 
opening of pidlure galleries, museums and libraries 
is earnestly asked for by thousands of our fellow 
countrymen, who on that day alone can avail them- 
selves of the treasures their public institutions con- 
tain. To throw these open on Sunday afternoons 
and evenings would involve very little additional 
labour. Sir Henry Cole, when direftor of the 
South Kensington Museum, after carefully going 
into the question, found that with an addition of 
four persons to the staff under his control the 
museum could be opened on Sunday, without in- 
terfering with the amount of rest at present enjoyed 
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by the employes. And consider the refining in- 
fluences these places exert upon those who visit 
them. We are many of us accustomed to reckon 
the sacred music of our Sunday service as no 
small part of the worship of the day. But is 
music the only art that takes us, so to speak, out of 
ourselves and brings us nearer to the common 
Father ? Surely painting has equal power. Who 
can look on the cartoons of Raphael at South 
Kensington, or at the treasures of the National 
Gallery without feeling the hallowing, purifying in- 
fluence of sacred pidlures. Let these be seen on 
Sunday and you will instrudl hundreds of men and 
women who never go to church. Nor will places 
of worship suffer ; rather will their congregations 
be increased if only ministers will avail themselves 
of their new opportunities. 

Briefly stated mypositionisthis: — I am anxious 
that the English Sunday with its cessation from 
ordinary toil should be preserved to us. But I 
wish to make it a day of delight to many who in 
the crowded streets and courts of our large towns 
now find it a day of weariness, if they do not make 
it a day of dissipation. Many thoughtful men, 
and their number is greatly increasing, believe 
that the opening of museums on Sunday is a ready 
way of helping forward the intelligence, the refine- 
ment and the sobriety of the working classes. Let 
us, as far as in us lies try to do away with the 
dreariness and dismalness which at present 
charafterise the Sunday of so many of our fellow 
men, less favoured than ourselves. Let us try to 
give them the same Sunday enjoyments we our- 
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selves have. Availing ourselves of the liberty 
which Christianity permits or rather enjoins, let 
us endeavour to make the one day of rest a day of 
delight to all, so that whether in the home, the 
church, the library, or the pidlure gallery every 
one may spend the day in such manner as he 
thinks best, refreshing the wearied body and the 
anxious mind. ''This is the day the Lord hath 
made, we will rejoice and be glad in it." 



ENGLISH POLICY AND ENGLISH PROSPECTS. 

The occurrence of remarkable positions of the 
planets, although an event in itself not sufficient 
to justify any strong expedtation of extraordinary 
worldly events, if founded on this casualty alone, 
is nevertheless an accident not unworthy of atten- 
tion if circumstances in the political condition of 
great States individually, or in the mutual rela- 
tions of great races coUeftively, seem to point to 
probabilities of change, disturbance, or variance. 
The destroying of the English Common Law by 
means of Statutes, invented by Sir Robert 
Walpole in 1720, was neither foretold nor in any 
way alluded to by the astrologers of his day ; yet 
the professors of that art have always taken credit 
for predifting noisy changes such as wars and 
the fall of dynasties, although such events 
are of far less importance to the people than the 
deprivation of personal and domestic rights which 
the loss of their Common Law involves. Yet it 
cannot be denied that some great events in the 
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history of mankind have been accompanied by rare 
configurations of the planets ; and since one such 
position of the various stars is soon about to take 
place, it becomes worth while to enquire whether 
one of those positions among States or races is 
now probable, with which such a planetary con- 
figuration might as in some former cases, be co- 
incident. 

It cannot be doubted that the formation of 
railways in the valley of the Euphrates, the fall of 
the Turkish Empire, the probable extindlion of 
Mahomedanism, and the over-running of every 
part of central Asia either by England or by 
Russia, point very definitely to those matters which 
are the subjedls of prophecy, and that these events 
cause with regard to prophecy two possible sur- 
mises; they seem tending either to fulfil it, or to 
frustrate it. Earthquakes, pestilences, famines, 
extraordinary variations of temperature, the sudden 
appearance of forms of animal life hitherto un- 
known : all these subjedts whose connexion with 
remarkable positions of stars is perfedtly possible, 
might cause changes which, when once they had 
passed beyond that limit up to which the resources 
or artifices of the ten established State-govern- 
ments of Europe could calculate or control them, 
are readily recognized by the mind as capable of 
fulfilling prophecy : while on the other hand it is 
exceedingly difficult to conneft the shoddy, the 
snobbism, the grub-wages, the meaii tyranny of 
modern commerce with any imaginable subje6l of 
human aspiration after good. Whilst therefore it 
wojLild be highly erroneous to deduce a necessary 
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contingency of strange events from any particular 
position of the planets, there seems no great im- 
probability in the supposition that rare positions 
of the planets may be, if portending physical dis- 
turbances, a very natural accompanyment of strange 
human events. The mind readily connedls the 
idea of physical disturbances and great changes of 
nature with the realization of ultimate disenthral- 
ment from evil. 

In a compendious view of the present political 
state of the world, it is obvious that the Latin 
races — France, Spain and Italy, — are so situated 
that nothing can be expedled from them in adlion. 
The German races have an independent position 
for the moment, subjedl to the eventualities of 
Socialism, and they have the power of turning the 
scale in favour of any party with whom they may 
side in possible future disputes among others. 
Omitting the undefined position of Sweden and 
Denmark, there remain only England and Russia 
whose adlion seems likely to create convulsive 
changes. These two States subsist more entirely 
by the means of establishment, and by female in- 
fluence, than any other States ; their aftion is more 
purely instindlive, they derive their existence more 
completely from preying upon the vitals of human- 
nature's very self, than any other forms of polity 
that the world ever knew. Each of them is always 
ready to follow out any course of eventualities 
whatsoever, to make each separate event provide 
a reason for itself, to profit by the losses as well as 
by the gains of each political transaftion, and ul- 
timately to deny all responsibility throughout any 
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chain of causation or circumstance which the 
human organization can possibly supply. Other 
States may be accused, tried, condemned and 
broken before some tribunal or other, whether 
domestic or foreign, for their offences of commis- 
sion or ommission ; but Russia can admit anjiihing, 
and England can Explain anything. Both pro- 
test that they only do what is right, and both 
maintain that nothing is right except what they do. 
Each of them is always ready to annex and absorb 
every body and everything. Both are non-Catholic, 
both profess the greatest respeft for Christianity ; 
and each of them maintains that the State is 
quite blameless for the sufferings of the people, 
caused however obviously by the statutes contrary 
to Christianity of the State itself, which sufferings 
each of them, for reasons totally distinft, professes 
to attribute to some extraordinary wickedness and 
inexplicable perversity on the part of mankind. 
Yet there is, between the establishments of these 
two States, a point of difference, connedted with 
despotism and civilization, which if brought into 
adlion in war, has always hitherto been considered 
to constitute a cause of irreconcilable antagonism. 
It has been the hope ol human nature that out of 
the discord which might one day take place from 
the contadt of these two States, some benefit to 
the world would arise. It therefore becomes an 
objedl of interest to examine what the issue of 
such an antagonism, if manifested in adlion, would 
probably be. 

Hitherto the English aristocracy has completely 
succeeded in frustrating any possible hostile con- 
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tadl between the two peoples. In 1837 the Eng- 
lish people were defied by the then President of 
the Board of Controul, who of his own individual 
a6l signed a secret order forcing the Indian Gov- 
ernment against its will to attack Afghanistan, by 
which he falsified the position of the English 
people in a then impending struggle with Russia, 
the latter State at the same time abandoning the 
case in dispute as no longer worth striving for. 
In 1854, the scene of a war might have been on 
the banks of the Danube, or anywhere between 
the Pruth and Constantinople ; Poland might have 
been re-instated in its original position of inde- 
pendence, the Circassians might have been helped 
to preserve their liberty, and permission might 
have been given to the Indian Government to 
bring its forces to bear upon Russia on the Asiatic 
side; but the English aristocracy, whatever other 
objedt it might have at that time, certainly had for 
its chief objedl precisely the preventing and frus- 
trating of all these very things. Eventually that 
war was localized in a small peninsula at tha north 
of the Black Sea, where it took the form of a siege 
and defence of a single fortress, carried on as by a 
mutual consent and understanding between, and 
under the immediate eye of both the established 
State-governments ; and no people whosoever pro- 
fited the very minutest atom in any-soever imagin- 
able form by the transadtion. In the aspedl of 
affairs for 1878-79 a new element appeared, which 
was that, for the first time, Russia and England 
tended to become conterminous throughout Central 
Asia, which, in addition to the difficulties regard- 
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ing Turkey, seemed to point to very probable 
causes for future wars. 

If such wars should ensue, the first source of 
surprise to England will probably arise out of the 
changes in warfare by missile weapons, which the 
late scientific discoveries in the use of cannon and 
musketry will bring about. From the days of 
Cressy 1346 and Poitiers 1356, when the English 
archers carried everything before them by draw- 
ing the bow to the ear instead of to the breast, 
until now^ a crushing superiority of fire has always 
been on the side of the British. Yet they have all 
along been taught to think that some extraordinary 
personal valour quite peculiar to themselves was 
the cause of their success. All despotic, aristo- 
cratic, and established State-governments do this ; 
the Chinese army is systematically taught that 
nothing in the world can equal the bravery of its 
** braves." The old ** brown Bess " musket was a 
weapon far superior to those possessed by other 
nations; and during the time it was in use the 
superiority of the British cannon over all the 
foreign artilleries was surprising- A French 
battery consisted of 6 or 8 good cannons, which 
looked well as prizes when taken ; but which were 
on clumsy, broken carriages, drawn by lame horses, 
harnessed with flimsy ropes, served by men often 
without proper clothing or food, most scantily suppli- 
ed with equipment and ordnance stores, with insuffi- 
cient magazines, wanting in faculties for aiming, 
changing positions, or varying the nature of their fire 
The complicated method of firing in three ranks 
used by their infantry where loaded and empty 
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muskets are interchanged continuously, was so 
intricate that its performance resembled rather a 
ceremony than an a6l of hostility. During all that 
time the English cannon and musketry, amply 
provided with the very best of magazines, were 
loaded, aimed, and fired as well and as fast as they 
could be, to kill all they might. In more recent 
times, during the wars in the colonies, the cannon 
in a few cases possessed by the enemy was of very 
ancient manufafture, mostly brass, and without 
facilities for manoeuvre, utterly deficient in ordnance 
stores ; while a very limited mumber of old Eng- 
lish muskets, and a singularly small number of 
clumsy, uncertain matchlocks constituted the only 
missile power of their infantry ; it was a frequent 
remark that they would have been far more formid- 
able if they had retained the use of bows and 
arrows. A comparison of the despatches with the 
returns in those wars will show how often the 
British armies triumphed ** under a heavy fire " 
by which scarcely a man was either killed or 
wounded, such fire having been high in the air ; 
while the fire of the British artillery is one in which, 
after the first round, almost every shot tells, and 
the adlual havoc done by the infantry musket is 
immense. In the very few instances where, by 
some accident, or in consequence of some wilful 
aft of the British commanders, a superiority or 
even an equality of fire was for a moment attained 
by the enemy, the British showed anything rather 
than valour; great valour against superior fire 
being displayed by the enemy, as in the case of 
the Sikhs in 1845-6, whose men, armed only with 
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swords, sprang at the British infantry, seized the 
bayonet of the front rank man with the left hand, 
attacked him with the sword in their right, and 
were shot down by the bullet from the barrel of the 
musket of the rear rank man. Indeed the personal 
bravery of the enemy always rendered them an 
easier prey to the superior fire of the British. 
Again, the British governing, ruling, or adminis- 
tering authority has always found a reason in 
opinion to take every possible advantage of its 
superiority in fire materially. On the 30th April, 
1745, at the battle of Fontenoy, the French guards 
requested the English guards to fire first in the 
chivalrous manner of those days, expeiling that 
they would simply fire a volley ; but the English 
guards used or misused the courtesy by aiming 
point-blank for their own advantage, and swept the 
front lines of the French guards off the ground. 
In 1846 the elder portion of the Sikh army, finding 
itself beaten, retired at a slow space in single file 
over a bridge in their own manner, disdaining to 
hasten their movements ; but the British com- 
manders, notwithstanding unwillingness and re- 
monstrance on the part of subordinates, caused a 
ceaseless artillery fire to be maintained on the 
bridge, and the river Sutly was dyed with blood 
for two miles of its course. The British forces 
when once broken cannot be brought into line 
again ; while the Italians in 1848, after having 
nine times been broken, nine times returned into 
line and eventually gained a vidlory. The Eng- 
lish forces have died well in charging cannon en- 
trenched, but that cannon could fire only once, at 
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most twice, during such charge ; and the survivors 
on reaching the battery found almost no one to 
defend the guns, while the previous sufferings of 
the enemy in their trenches from the superior ac- 
curacy of fix of the English artillery had been sur- 
prising. When once the theory of numbers has 
been invoked, this point of dying well before fire 
loses its importance : number alone carries the 
day. For the navy, since any vessel may be sunk 
by the merest touch from the ram of another 
vessel, or by a torpedo, the result of future sea 
battles must for the present be looked upon as 
matter of pure conje6lure. 

The nations of Western and Central Europe 
now raise arms on the principle that the civil and 
political rights of the citizens are such as to make 
it a prudent and rational a6l on the part of every 
man to give about seven years of his life to the de- 
fence of his government. Russia fills its armies by 
the same principle which supports the existence 
of its established State-government, under the idea 
of devotion to its Emperor, that principle ailing 
in such a manner that the prosperity of its people 
gives larger and better armies than their adversity. 
But scarcity of labour, deamess of provisions, dis- 
comfort of life at home — these are the causes 
which lead the English people to enlist, in former 
times to serve their Common Law and their rights, 
in the present day to serve the rich in armies in- 
stead of in workshops. 

In the event of war arising, England has before 
it some new position regarding missiles and num- 
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bers, the exadl nature ot which cannot now be de- 
fined. The strides of lunacy among the people 
have for 20 years been gigantic, while pauperism, 
incrimination, the social evil, and suicide, like a 
forest of Upas-trees, have now tainted and con- 
taminated every family and, nearly or remotely, 
almost every individual in the land. To depend 
upon internal misery as a means of supplying 
military and naval strength abroad is a course of 
policy which no one has ever yet tried ; nor would 
the result of any former such trial afford a safe 
guide in the present instance, because the nations 
who praftise the conscription can only refer it to 
the French Revolution of 1789, while in its ad- 
vocacy they are flatly contradidled by Socialism, 
Communism, Republicanism, and Democracy ; 
showing that a comparison between the amount of 
benefit received and the nature of the service given 
has become a more serious subje6l of discussion 
between the individual and the administration 
than hitherto, and is now capable of arousing the 
attention of the world. The power of subsidising, 
formerly so much used by England, only applies 
to cases where a government either despotic or ex- 
ceedingly popular can guarantee with certanity the 
fulfilment of its engagements ; but such govern- 
ments are not likely to be found in Europe in 
future, each of them having home troubles too great 
to admit of their exercising an arbitrary choice in 
foreign policy. 

Nothing therefore remains as a means of certain 
safety to England but its internal and domestic 
policy ; for all the fighting, wars, and conquests of 
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establishments, imperialisms, and despotisms, 
have never been successful except against States 
whose internal constitution they had first destroy- 
ed : and such imperialisms as England has yet 
pradlised have been restri6led within the same 
limits, every State that has fallen under the 
British sway appearing to have been previously 
betrayed internally by some emmissaries, or in- 
triguers, or British propaganda, or ** operation " 
of unknown origin, before the war, which seemed to 
be the cause of their overthrow, took place. Two 
courses are open to the people of England to main- 
tain their own security. The one is to sweep 
away and repeal the Statutes of Parliament passed 
since 1720, so as to restore to themselves their 
own Common Law ; the other is to abolish all 
titles, institute a sumptuary law restriiling to 100 
acres the holding of land, so as to annihilate all 
subordination by means of land holding, root out 
utterly the Ecclesiastical Law, restri6l the power 
of all the law to the open, formal, and public de- 
cisions of its courts, and use some other measures 
calculated to arrest the growing degredation of 
humanity. But the probability of either of these 
courses being carried out by the English people is 
exceedingly small ; for at present nothing can be 
seen in England but the ascendancy of aristocracy, 
capital, feudal estates, wealth, and oligarchy of 
every description. The predidlions of the Hindoo 
Strastras are perhaps as valuable as those of As- 
trology ; and their tenor is, that after the destroy- 
ing of the British Indian army which took place 
in 1857 and which they were well known long 
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before that event to have predifted, nothing but 
** universal shamelessness" — such is the term — 
would cover the earth until the time when the 
Creator would draw all created things within Him- 
self again. 

The present system of foreign policy which, treat- 
ing the established prestige of England as amassed 
caitpal, professes to invest it at a high rate of interest , 
can only last until a rupture followed by adlive 
hostilities takes plaee. When this may happen 
the English will be in the position of a people ob- 
stinately refusing to restore to themselves their 
own Common Law, which was the source of their 
strength, refusing to admit a new system of equal- 
ity which possibly might replace it, and persisting 
in maintaining that system of Parliamentary 
Statutes which deprived them of the Common 
Law. Perplexity, anxiety, vacillation, confusion, 
perhaps despair, may naturally follow contradift- 
ions in condu6l unwarranted by the reason, and 
unjustifiable before the public conscience of the 
nation which upholds them ; and it would not 
therefore be at all extraordinary if remarkable 
positions of the planets should accompany the 
possibility of eventualities of so great magnitude 
as those which the most superficial view of the 
world's present political situation must demon- 
strate to be within the bounds of a very reasonable 
expeilation. The movements of the planets are 
not more mysterious than the adl of a people who 
to their own destru6lion should refuse to secure 
their rights and should serve Imperialism ; nor is 
the co-incidence of the two phenomena more in- 
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explicable than this latter one taken separately. 
The lesson to be learnt from the stars is that as 
every movement amongst them has its reason, so 
undoubtedly any mundane misfortune the people 
may sujffer must have a most tangible and material 
cause of its own in their condu6l ; and the fa6l 
that in 1720 they had rights which now they have 
thrown away, forms an element so gigantic, a 
quantity so infinite in any attempted appreciation 
of their present situation, that its correil employ- 
ment must, like a mathematical formula, consti- 
tute a certain guide for the people in a discrimi- 
nation between right and wrong in any category of 
eventualities that may possibly arise. 



SONG. 

(The following poem by the late Mr. Peacock is taken frofn the 
manuscript collection of writings which lie left, and fatrly 
represents one side of his tnany sided poetical genius.) 

O wherefore is that heart estranged, 

Whose love, methought, was purely given, 
And all those sweet alFecflions changed, 

I fondly dreamt were bom of heaven ? 
O no ! I never can believe 

That one so fair could be deceiving, 
Tho' hopes and fears my bosom heave, 

I hve, still in thy love believing. 

Deep are the pangs cold words impart, 
And loving hearts most keenly feel them, 

Then mightst thou oeek the wounded heart. 
And with hope's solace strive to heal them ; 
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Too sacred are the vows of love 

To be in careless fancy spoken ; 
The tender chords they gently move 

Become a wreck when rudely broken. 

In other lands you choose to roam, 

Yet never fonder heart shall find thee, 
Than hi^ whose love you scorned at home, — 

The lonely heart thou'st left behind thee, 
You bade me wait — you were so young. 

You gave me hope that faltered never. 
And the sweet love-songs that you sung, 

Made love's young dream a joy forever. 

O for the nights so calm and clear, 

We roamed beneath the pale moon's beaming ! 
While smile for smile and tear for tear, 

Came from our young hearts' blissful dreaming, 
O ! I could wish them back again, 

Those youthful hours of love and pleasure. 
To look on thee, my faithless Jane, 

My heart's first loved but now lost treasure. 



End of Vol. I. 
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